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Industrial Camouflage 


By Norman Bet GEppES 
Norman Bel Geddes & Co., Ine. 


T A RECENT White House press conference 

President Roosevelt gravely admitted the increas- 
ing possibility of enemy attacks on the nation’s sea- 
board areas. It might not be limited to coastal regions, 
he said, but could well include regions as far inland as 
Detroit. High-ranking officials of the Army and Navy 
have long been of this opinion, while the Axis powers 
have openly boasted of the havoc and destruction they 
would create when “the day” came. 

In the light of such statements, what is industry’s 
responsibility in the broad plan of the nation’s defense ? 
That responsibility, it seems to me, is crystal clear— 
the scientific camouflaging of plants and factories which 
are manufacturing materials of whatever kind which 
are essential to our national war effort, wherever such 
protective concealment is possible. 


CAMOUFLAGE DEFINED 


Camouflage may be defined as the intentional dis- 
guising of a given area or objective by means of decep- 
tive concealment. In warfare, it serves to confound the 
bombardier by so changing the appearance of his target 
that he will either miss his objective or score only on a 
_~decoy made to resemble the original. It has been said 
that “the objective of camouflage is to present the 
raider with a landscape devoid of arresting features.” 
Obviously, then, camouflage must be considered in 
terms of aerial observation and conditions affecting it. 

It is well known that both the Germans and the 
Russians have not only successfully bombed key targets 
in closely populated areas but have made mass aerial 
attacks on whole districts as well. The former is gen- 
erally called “precision” bombing, or direct bombing on 
a specified target; the latter is “area” bombing, or the 
bombing of cities and concentrated industrial areas. 
It is quite difficult to confuse sections of a city or 
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of a large industrial area so that it escapes detection, 
not only because of the size, but because of the quan- 
tity and proximity of identifiable landmarks to be con- 
cealed. But camouflage is essential, and urgently so, 
for those factories which are not located within the 
confines of a large city. Their relative isolation is an 
invitation to attack, and a most helpful landmark for 
enemy mapmaking. Here camouflage can be highly 
successful. 

This direct bombing of a specified target, or “pre- 
cision” bombing, is accomplished by one of two methods - 
—by high-level bombing at altitudes of 10,000 feet or 
more, or by level-flight bombing at altitudes established 
by local weather conditions and anti-aircraft fire. The 
bombardier is, of course, greatly assisted by the modern 
bomb-sight, but he is also greatly handicapped by his 
excessive rate of speed and approach to the target, his 
angular view of the target, and the fact that the target 
must have a diameter of at least six feet to be even a 
pinpoint on the landscape when viewed from a height 
of four or five miles. Furthermore, the bombardier, if 
flying at 200 miles an hour at an altitude of approxi- 
mately 20,000 feet, must sight his target when he is no 
closer than five miles of it, and even then, has only fifty 
seconds to adjust his sight and let loose his bombs. 
Obviously, confusion of the landscape would seriously 
hamper his required rapid decision. 

We must also take into consideration that aerial 
navigation is based on mathematical calculation of 
celestial observations. This does not, however, neces- 
sarily enable the bombardier to accurately judge his 
“sround position.” Therefore, a bombardier must 
make his “fixes” or check his line of flight by continually 
observing known landmarks. Hence, the problem of 
camouflage encompasses not only concealing a specific 
target, but also that of changing the apparent pattern 
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of the surrounding area so as to confuse and mislead 
the bombardier as much as possible. 


PROBLEMS OF COLOR AND OUTLINE 


There are three recognition points of a target from 
the bomber’s-eye view: its general outline, its location 
in relation to other known objects, and the individual 
color of its reflecting surfaces. Therefore, for purposes of 
analysis, camouflage may be divided into three phases: 
1) The basic necessity of “toning down,” or the neutral- 
izing all exterior colored surfaces; 2) blending the 
other known objects with the visual character of the 
surrounding area; 3) the disruption or distortion of the 
outline of the building so as to conceal its basic shape. 

The aerial camera is a potent enemy of the camou- 
fleur. By means of infra-red film and various types of 
filters the camera can reveal the illusion created by a 
painted surface, because paint lacks chlorophyll, which 
is an element found in all manner of natural growth. 
Chlorophyll reflects the light in the infra-red region of 
the spectrum so that the subject appears white in the 
infra-red photograph, and, asa result, the white surface 
of natural growth contrasts sharply with the darker 
surface of painted substances. 

Exhaustive tests and research, however, have enabled 
the camoufleur to meet this problem by charts giving 
the tonal or photographic qualities of the paint as well 
as their various color values. He is now able to approxi- 
mate natural color visually, as well as photographically. 
It is interesting to note here that a color viewed from a 
short distance is not the same as when viewed from 
afar. For instance, the earth’s surface appears to be 
brown when one is close to it, but from a height of 
several thousand feet, it is distinctly black. This is 
explained when one understands that in reality the color 
which one sees as brown is only 10% brown and 90% 
black. At close range, one can see the reflection of light 
from the brown, but from afar this is not distinguishable. 

There are three related characteristics in a painted 
surface—value (or brightness), color and intensity, and 
together these make up tone. Color must be matched 
with regard to visual and photographic perception. 
While the tone of the object must not be such that it 
attracts attention, it is essential that it blend with the 
surroundings. In camouflage the texture which is de- 
sired is one that does not readily reflect light. Often this 
can be successfully achieved by adding small particles 
to various types of dull paint. It is worth noting that 
certain sections of a structure under treatment are often 
intentionally painted with a glossy paint, as reflection 
can aid as well as minimize the effect of camouflage. 

In order that the target shall blend with its surround- 
ings, great attention must be paid to the masking of all 
shapes or outlines which might be revealing. If the 
building, when camouflaged, is to represent a low hill, it 
may be screened over with painted netting to which 


simulated foliage is attached. Railroad tracks, drive- 
ways, small buildings, parking lots and any other iden- 
tifiable objects must also be blotted out by paint treat- 
ments and screening. Shadows cast by any high objects 
should be eliminated insofar as is possible. This is ac- 
complished by what is known as the “truncated pyramid 
principle.” Simply stated, this is the scientifically 
developed principle of screening or netting those walls, 
or projections which throw pronounced shadows. Until 
recently, escaping steam or smoke has been a major 
problem, but research has now resulted in various sys- 
tems which permit the dispersal of smoke and steam so 
that it is almost impossible to detect from.an average 
bombing height. 

To obtain the type of information that is essential 
to the initial study of a camouflage problem the camou- 
fleur must first make a series of carefully executed 
aerial photographs of the structures and areas in ques- 


_tion. The United States Corps of Engineers has recom- 


mended the taking of no less than four oblique shots at 
various altitudes and from a distance of one mile, 
and two vertical stereoscopic pictures from the same 
altitude. It would be helpful if these photographs could 
be compared with others taken at various seasons of the 
year, so as to anticipate the visual effects of varying 
types of weather conditions. Camouflage paint may be 
considered to be effective at altitudes ranging from 
10,000 feet up, and since this is a bombing altitude, a 
painted object should preferably be studied from 
varying heights. 

A scale model of the structure to be treated is then 
constructed in so exact a manner that the proposed 
camouflage installation can be applied to it in realistic 
detail. The value of this model study is self-evident 
if one realizes that there is no single or general formula 
which will result in a successful camouflage installation. 
Each project presents new problems, and each study 
provides new solutions. 

It is utterly false to assume that the cost of a camou- 
flage installation is exorbitant. The amount expended 
is predicated on the scope of the installation, and it is 
well known that successful camouflage treatments may 
be executed at a moderate cost. 

Blackout, though a form of protective concealment 
which is separate and distinct from camouflage, must 
be effected at night by any industrial plant desiring 
maximum protection. Like camouflage, it necessitates 
a careful study of the problems involved. 


OFFICIAL CONCERN WITH INDUSTRIAL 
CAMOUFLAGE 


Modern camouflage technique has been a subject of 
intensive study by both the Army and the Navy during 
the past three or four years, but of necessity they have 
been primarily concerned with installations at military 
and naval establishments or objectives. In recent 
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months Colonel Homer St. Gaudens, technical adviser 
_ on camouflage to the War Department, together with 
officials of the OCD, various local and state defense com- 
mittees and other interested persons, have given special 
attention to the many problems of industrial camouflage. 

Although each state has direct control over the pro- 
tective concealment measures to be taken for all indus- 
trial plants within its limits, those industrial plants 
which are engaged in defense contracts are subject to 
the set requirements of the government agency by 
whom the industrial plant is engaged. It is vital, of 
course, that production in defense plants should con- 


tinue, and it may be necessary to require greater pro- 
tective concealment for such plants than for other 
industrial plants that are not so essential to defense. 

I believe the responsibility of plant protection, by 
means of camouflage, rests squarely on the property 
owner. For industry to dodge this responsibility by 
reason of a “‘let’s wait and see what happens” policy is 
to court disaster, as the lessons learned in England and 
in France have clearly proved. On the other hand, I am 
reassured by the knowledge that American industry 
has always been quick to assume its burden of respon- 
sibility at every period of national emergency. 


A Stimulus to Productive War Effort' 


By Frank E. MAncuestER 
Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Company 


HE STEP-UP in production, due to defense meas- 

ures, has made it necessary, more than ever, to 
make deliveries of machine tools on date as promised. 
To facilitate the checking of these deliveries, a control 
board has been set up in the office of my department 
where it is accessible to all who have to do with the 
manufacture of the machines. 

Before the use of this control board it was necessary 
to write out delivery dates, quantities and allotments 
of the various types of machines, and whenever changes 
of quantities or dates were made it was necessary to do 
the job over again. Using this procedure the chances 
for errors were great, as papers got misplaced or were 
not read or properly attended to. 

The use of the control board has eliminated the pos- 
sibility of these errors, as all writing has been elimi- 
nated and everyone interested checks from the same 
place. 

The board itself was made from a piece of fiber board, 
with a frame for finish. The front is covered with a 
sheet of graph paper with one-eighth squares and with 
the lines at every inch being heavier. 


How Contrrout Boarp Is UsEp 


At the top from left to right over the heavier inch 
lines are printed the week-end dates for a year in 
advance. At the left in a vertical column are the 
symbols of the different types of machines, These too, 
are printed on the heavier inch lines. 

To designate the quantity of a certain kind of machine 
scheduled each week, a blue pin is used with the figures 


This statement was contributed by Mr. Manchester, Department 
foreman, grinding machine manufacturing, Brown and Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company, Providence, Rhode Island, in connection with 
Tue CONFERENCE Boarp’s recent foreman essay contest on the 
subject, “How Can a Foreman Meet the Challenge of All-Out 
Defense Production ?” 


on the top. These pins are placed in the lower right 
corner of the one-inch-square space opposite the ma- 
chine symbol and under the week-end date. 

Thus it is possible to show a year’s scheduled produc- 
tion ahead, with room in the squares for any special 
notes, such as lot numbers or any other special infor- 
mation desirable. 


A vertical string held top and bottom by two thumb 
tacks is advanced each week, and any pins to the left 
of the string show the late machines. 

Changes in the numbers of the pins or removal of 
the pins themselves are made daily by checking with 
the machine tags which are turned in to the office when 
the machine has been passed by the inspector. 


Main Merits or PLAN 


The advantages of the board are numerous. In the 
first place, it has promoted a friendly rivalry amongst 
the supervisors on the different jobs by their not want- 
ing to be the last one during the week to have his 
schedule removed from the board. 

Secondly, it gives a real picture of your production 
schedule. From this picture the foremen of the assembly 
jobs can see when the units they build will be required. 
The foremen of the erecting floors can see in advance 
the requirements of man power to complete their 
schedules. 

Thirdly, a late machine is forcibly brought to the 
attention of the department foreman and the necessary 
pressure or assistance can be brought to bear on that 
machine. 

And, as stated at the beginning, it eliminates papers 
with the numerous chances for errors by lack of proper 
attention being given to them. 
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Wartime Changes in Karnings and the Cost of Living 


VERAGE EARNINGS in manufacturing have 

increased more rapidly in this war than in World 
War I. But living costs did not advance so much be- 
tween wars as did earnings, and have increased more 
slowly in this war than in the last. The work week has 
been lengthened faster than it was in World War I, 
but, since it was shorter to start with, it is still not so 
long as the average work week in 1916. 

Because of these changes, “real” weekly earnings, or 
the purchasing value of actual weekly earnings, have 
risen in twenty-eight months to a level that was not 
equaled until five years after the close of the first 
World War. 

Recent advances in hourly earnings compare favor- 
ably with those during World War I. This has been 
due more to increased rates than to higher wage pay- 
ments at overtime rates. 


CHANGES IN WEEKLY EARNINGS 


The weekly earnings of the average wage earner in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries, according to the 
compilations of THE CONFERENCE Boarp, rose 30.8% 
during the twenty-eight months from September, 1939, 
to December, 1941. In the same period, average weekly 
earnings of wage earners in all manufacturing industry, 
according to the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, rose 36.4% (see Chart 1). 

Recent monthly estimates by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics! reveal that from July, 1914, to October, 1916, 
weekly earnings of wage earners in all manufacturing 
industry rose only 19.0% (see Chart 2). It is evident 
from these figures that weekly earnings have increased 
Cuart 1: AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND Cost 
oF Livine in Wortp War II 
Index Numbers, September, 1939= 100 
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much more rapidly in the first twenty-eight months of 
the current World War than in the similar period of 

‘Witt Bowden, “Wages and the Cost of Living in Two World 
Wars,” United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor 


Review, November, 1941. Data included in this article have been re- 
based so that the month in which each war began would represent 100. 


World War I. As shown by the figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, weekly earnings have already in- 
creased 92% more than they did during a similar period 
in the last war. Nor did a comparable increase occur 
in the last war until August, 1917, after thirty-eight 
months of war. 


Changes in Dollars 


These changes in weekly earnings may be considered 
from another angle. According to figures of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, average weekly earnings of wage 
earners in all manufacturing industry in July, 1914, were 
$11.47, as compared to $13.65 in October, 1916, or a net 
increase in the first twenty-eight months of World War I 
of $2.18. In World War II, from September, 1939, to 
December, 1941, average weekly earnings for the same 
group rose from $24.70 to $33.69, a net increase of 
$8.99. A part of these gains to the worker is offset by 
rises in living costs during each 28-month period, and 
the relative size of the recent gain should be further 


Cuart 2: AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND Cost OF 
Livine, 1914 to 1923 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index Numbers, July, 1914=100 
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diminished by the increase in living costs which occurred 
between the two wars. Adjustments were therefore 
undertaken to place the comparison on the same basis. 
Living costs, according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
ustics, increased 40.3% between July, 1914, and Sep- 
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tember, 1939, the beginning dates of each war. When 
the increase in weekly earnings in World War IL is 
expressed in July, 1914, dollars (i. e., increase in weekly 
earnings in World War II divided by the index of the 
cost of living in September, 1939, on a July, 1914, base), 
the absolute increase comparable to that in the earlier 
period is $6.41. 


A further refinement is made by adjusting the dollar 


TaBLe 1: AVERAGE WEEKLY Earnincs in MANU- 
FACTURING, ACTUAL AND “REAL,” AND THE Cost OF 
Livine, SEPTEMBER, 1939-JaNUARY, 1942 
Index Numbers—September, 1939=100 


‘tia CONWEsENGe BOARS United States Bureau of 


Labor Statistics 
Year and Month 
Actual Cost “Real” | Actual Cost “Real” 
Weekly of Weekly | Weekly of Weekly 
Earnings!) Living |Earnings*| Earnings’) Living | Earnings? 
1939 
September....| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
October...... 102.4 99.9 | 102.5 | 104.5 99.7 | 104.8 
November. ...| 103.3 | 99.6 | 103.7 | 104.2 | 99.5 | 104.7 
ame ben due | SLOSS 99.1 | 104.3 | 106.3 99.0 | 107.4 
January...... 101.8 | 99.1 | 102.7 | 103.3} 98.9 | 104.4 
February..... 100.1 99.6 | 100.5 | 102.0 99.5 | 102.5 
March Ee. 100.1 99.3 | 100.8 | 103.1 99.2 | 103.9 
Uitte * eae 100.3 99.5 | 100.8 | 102.6 99.3 | 103.3 
Maya rie 100.3 99.8 | 100.5 | 103.0 99.5 | 103.5 
LOT CR Pee 102.4 | 100.1 | 102.3 | 104.4 99.9 | 104.5 
Aik 2 Gh ae 102.1 | 100.4 | 101.7 | 102.2 99.7 | 102.5 
UUPIStee 103.6 | 100.0 | 103.6 | 105.7 99.4 | 106.3 
September 105.1 | 100.4 | 104.7 | 107.4 99.8 | 107.6 
October ...... 108.2 | 100.1 | 108.1 | 109.8 99.6 | 110.2 
November 107.8 | 100.1 | 107.7 | 109.0 99.5 | 109.5 
ee 109.8 | 100.6 | 109.1 | 112.9 | 100.1 | 112.8 
January...... 111.0 | -100.7 | 110.2 | 112.3 | 100.2 | 112.1 
February. .... 113-9} 1006/8 | 113.0.) 115-7 | 100.2 | 115.5 
March .e2..: EIS Sp) 16% hi ita O 11729.) 100.6 | 11702 
BP Se ccare oie 6 TIO LOlso. fy 119-6)) 118.247 100.7 | 116.4 
Misr te crapwtece 120.1} 102.3 | 117.4 | 124.5 | 102.4 | 121.6 
ANTE ee epee 124.2 | 103.6 | 119.9 | 128.9 | 104.0 | 123.9 
BPMEL Yi yctee leas <> 122.2 | 104.1 | 117.4 | 126.4 | 104.6 | 120.8 
PTISS base ekcucrs § 123.6 | 104.7 | 118.1 | 198.1 | 10574) 121.5 
September 127.3 | 106.3 | 119.8 | 129.6] 107.3 | 120.8 
October...... 129.8 | 107.7 | 120.1 | 183.2 | 108.5 | 122.8 
November....| 129.6 | 108.8 | 119.1 | 132.8 | 109.4 | 121.4 
December....} 130.8 | 109.1 | 119.9 | 136.4 | 109.7 | 124.3 
1942 
January...... LIB pss ea BCS rf ae Roa: Sa ik Ne Ae ell ae 


125 manufacturing industries 2Actual weekly earnings+cost of living 


3All manufacturing 


increases in each period downward by the correspond- 
ing increases in the cost of living. In the first twenty- 
eight months of World War I, living costs rose 12.4% 
and, therefore, the absolute increase adjusted for changes 
in living costs was reduced to $1.94. When a similar 
adjustment is made for World War II to offset the 
9.7% increase in living costs which has occurred, the 
increase in weekly earnings expressed in July, 1914, 
dollars is further reduced to $5.84. 

It is evident, then, that the absolute changes in 


average weekly earnings of wage earners in the current 
war have been three times as great as those in the last 
war during a similar period. These raises also have 
three times the purchasing power of those received by 
manufacturing wage earners during the first twenty- 


eight months of World War I. 


CHANGES IN Cost oF LIVING 


From September, 1939, to December, 1941, the cost 
of living in the United States, as measured by THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp index, rose 9.1%. During the 
same period, the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ average index of the cost of living in large cities 
showed a 9.7% rise. Material on World War I was 
available only for selected dates until recently, when 
monthly estimates were made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. According to these estimates, living costs 
rose 12.4%, between July, 1914, and October, 1916. 
This change is 36% greater than that shown by THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp for a similar period in this war 
and 28% more than that shown by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The movement in the recent period, how- 
ever, has been similar to the movement in the early part 
of World War I. Charts 1 and 2 illustrate these changes. 


CHANGES IN ‘‘ REAL’? WEEKLY EARNINGS 


To ascertain the purchasing value of weekly earnings, 
the indexes of average weekly earnings are divided by 
the indexes of living costs. In the first twenty-eight 
months of World War I, “‘real’’ weekly earnings rose 
only 5.9%, according to figures compiled by the Bureau 


“Rat” WEEKLY Earnines, MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES 


Sources: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Tue ConFrERENCE BoarpD 


Index Numbers, July, 1914=100 and September, 1939=100 
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of Labor Statistics.1 This contrasts with the 24.3% 
rise shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 19.9% 
10p. cit. 
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TABLE 2: AVERAGE ACTUAL AND “REAL”? WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING, 
AND THE COST OF LIVING, JULY, 1914-DECEMBER, 1923 
Index Numbers—July, 1914=100 


United States Bureau of 


Tur CoNFERENCE BoarD Cs eee of Tue ConreREeNcE BoarD Labor Statistics 
Year and Month B 2 
Year and Month ee Gon “Real” | Actual Cast “Real” ‘Ketel Cost “Real” | Actual Cost ne 
Weekly of Weekly | Weekly of Weekly of Weekly | Weekly of ekly | 
Earnings!} Living |Earnings*}Earnings*| Living |Earnings? Earnings!| Living Earnings? Earnings? | Laving | Earnings* 
1914 1919 (Continued) 
Vilyeeepsdaees ee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 April. AV wah. een sae eee 186.8 | 165.9 Be 
Mirantt Satie nnd Xo ties ulehiiade? Uvaibes 99/9, 301:Bili 96.4 | Magnets ait ened... fee eee 187.4 | 168.0 | 111.5 
Septem bere | cx cradle eg. c.5 it) eee Bares 99.6. | 102.0 | 97.5 | duney. 27.22. elves aah «cheers 189.4 | 168.7 : ~ 
Mctobermerescs leet |e eee le chtens O7.7 | 101s 96.4 Duly eee lee ROT cece 189.9 | 173.2 09. 
November. S.5sG0aasteiteee jena 98.3 | 101.4 96.9 Auguste. Acoce el pert sal eoassge le cet 195.8 | 176.2 | 111.1 
December? .c8.oSsiack diode aide ieiotes 100:,2..|..101.S.1..98.9 | September )..3)0.22.--) oeeee Wee 201.3 | 177.4 | 113.5 
October. ;...5..:4ud niet. become nts 197.1 | 180.3 | 109.3 
1915 November.......| ..... EGA Es 203.6 | 184.4 | 110.4 
AADUAIYs iocrcqn sien dl fate + v-ght ody Pye hton tame 90.2). 10018. 1 98.4 1. Decesabers. «7c 2s |rieniniia| Mawnan ee 213.9 | 188.7 | 113.4 
MCDYUBLY jos acetal ota. Sal cdone | aan 99.0 | 100.3 | 98.7 
Marche terse ee meee ee eee [eters 100.9 99.4 | 101.5 11920 
April tet. Sethi idee). ch. bie 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 JMMUALY 4, soc eet eels SiS ab. 206% 218.9 | 192.5 } 113.7 
LO ne ee on ea ML Pt ee ee LI, nee 101.6 | 100.4 | 101.2 February... $o%2..| Sees 189.6) ) 22... 218.0 | 194.4 | 112.1 
Gace eee eee Niet meet tt cea 102.2 | 100.7 | 101.5 March sc. aa. see 192.7 Sane: 228.7 | 196.6 | 116.3 
Jalyee ee ee ee & OOPS" | rey. as 101.0 | 100.7 | 100.3 ADYL cacti me eee ISG 20 ecee 226.5 | 202.1 | 112.1 
ar pustS iter cee esl ai Side leans MNO saas 102.8 | 100.8 | 102.0 Mays.atin ne cOen, 8s ee 200.3 bicistws 234.5 | 205.5 | 114.1 
SEDLeMIDED ce la aac colle uae lees 102.5 | 101.3 | 101.2 Jutieess .. 2. 236.0 | 200.8 | 117.5 | 239.6 | 208.3 | 115.0 
ROtahersar nee a terete lean cterer | tere este 106.0 | 102.2 | 103.7 Julysee. 2. aoe. 5: 236.1 | 200.0 | 118.1 | 235.2 | 207.5 | 113.6 
November ek. ears: Geni] Set, oe aE 106.4 | 102.8 | 103.5 August../.. &.FHo% 237.0 | 193.1 | 122.7 | 239.5 | 201.9 | 118.6 
Decem berig 4 2 ishalt cease saeysc'ee eae ee 108.5 | 103.2 | 105.1 September....... 235.8 | 192.0 | 122.8 | 238.9 | 195.0 | 122.5 
October. te ce. 2. o2 234.2 | 190.2 | 123.1 | 239.3 | 198.6 | 120.5 
1916 November....... 224.4 | 188.7 | 118.9 | 235.4 | 197.4 | 119.3 
PANURTY are actsrec ets icc slay) | svoeisiay Il bawieiss 102.2 | 104.2 | 98.1] DPecember........ 219.2 | 181.1 | 121.0 | 233.7 | 192.9 | 121.2 
Bebrauaryias.nct ul Peeeselte cer | eed 110.4 | 104.4 | 105.7 
Miarechis em ate to. | oe eeveu eet eee | Geet 112.3 | 105.0 | 107.0 {1921 
Aprilia, Sacer ake PeeAl| Bees aeleat 112.4 | 105.9 | 106.1 January......... 201.3 | 177.0 | 113.7 | 218.8 | 189.8 | 115.3 
UES eo ee eR reall (at Sel eae 116.3 | 106.5 | 109.2 February. ....... 197.4 | 169.8 | 116.8 | 210.8 | 183.7 | 114.8 
DUNE yee nee A wee tees sce cares 116.6 | 107.8 | 108.2 Marehy. asc 196.5 | 168.7 | 116.5 | 210.2 | 182.1 | 115.4 
July sce ee oe ee LOG Teele 109.2 | 107.8 | 101.3 Aprils a g.drke <2 192.5 | 166.6 | 115.5 | 205.7 | 179.9 | 114.3 
AN Catster Niece, WER wl, Selene 113.6 | 109.0 | 104.2 Maywss a. aa. ss 186.5 | 164.1 | 118.7 | 202.0 | 176.5 | 114.4 
Bente benef boeciee aN nuscvees Mirsada 115.9 | 111.0 | 104.4 DUNES z 6.50 ae anes 184.8 | 163.6 | 112.7 | 199.4 | 175.5 | 113.6 
October eer en sean Lhecees ll oc ote 119.0 | 112.4 | 105.9 Julytiaus.dh gens 181.7 |- 165.3 | 109.9 | 192.2 | 175.7 | 109.4 
Novemberancrlenaciusliacea teeta 124.0 | 114.5 | 108.3 | August.......... 182.3 | 166.7 | 109.4 | 194.3 | 176.5 | 110.1 
December: so eecntacrnues: | ts osstraliescn 8 126.6 | 115.0 | 110.1 September....... 180.3 | 165.9 | 108.7 | 188.7 | 174.8 | 108.0 
191 October.......... 183.8 | 165.4 | 111.1 | 184.8 | 174.2 | 106.1 
Nees jes a'| iiee' lone | Neswatetiade-1 181.2 | 164.9 | 109.9 | 182.1 | 173.4 | 105.0 
ODEON yrs Or oe ere A Mieeics arta fo cae 123.1 | 119.1 | 103.4 Decobetes ani michal Ueki iets ntact pected oe 
Marchi 23) errata tl “eat slenetrty 128.6 | 119.9 | 107.3 {1922 
ADI; cat ot tte el eae ea toe eI oe ee 128.8 | 125.0 99.0 JANUSTY). oe aa n.a. | 160.8 n.a. | 180.4 | 168.9 | 106.8 
EMCK igs 2 en aki | ype ee | eee aD 135.1 | 127.9 | 105.6 | February........ n.a. | 160.5 n.a. | 183.1 | 168.0 | 109.0 
PONE ahs Cot ee. Ul ee ee ene 136.0 | 129.0 | 105.4 IMArGh. cea n.a. | 157.7 n.a. | 185.8 | 166.3 } 111.7 
JilY ¥. sti, hatte ONO 126.6 ieeies 131.3 | 128.0 | 102.6 April. doa ten cor na. | 158.1 n.a. | 183.5 | 166.2 | 110.4 
ALIGNS SP Bereta | ves cvet loci I earta 136.5 | 129.8 | 105.2 Mavens cu oae es i n.a. | 158.4 n.a. | 187.1 | 166.2 | 112.6 
eptember acca ence. leet | Pome 137.9 | 182.2 | 104.3 JUNCRe aoc on n.a. | 158.7 n.a. | 191.2 | 166.6 | 114.8 
Getobers wages ase. lates Neate 149.0 | 184.6 | 110.7 Say radeel an cick 180.7 | 158.6 | 118.9 | 189.5 | 166.9 | 113.5 
INGVEDAHER) <o. sda «aiteani| sti |t Die 155.1 | 184.8 | 115.1 Atignat. ote. oe <t 185.5 | 157.8 | 117.9 | 193.5 | 165.8 | 117.1 
December ey. cca eat a, lates & cu lees, Ge 153.7 | 186.8 | 112.8 September....... 191.0 | 157.7 | 121.1 | 196.2 | 165.5 | 118.5 
1918 yet | cel eherkies se poe 123.3 | 196.3 | 166.6 | 117.8 
aimee ci. 1.) eee Posed RR: 140,48") 18060) ROTGT | Dacetser 2 59.5 | 123.6 | 201.0 | 167.3 | 120.1 
PARA dl nade eek thd cade lady | 140-7, (000 | ee 199.1 | 159.5 | 124.8 | 203.1 | 167.9 | 121.0 
March wen see) Pate soy ale ae cee 155.4 | 139.9 | 111.1 {1923 
ASIAN emigre I wars sta [babe ocecx (LP cen IM 158.4 | 141.3 | 112.1 January. cose n ss 198.3 | 159.5 | 124.8 | 199.0 | 167.5 | 118.8 
MAY cern alceea. | wmue Th cats ee 170.0 | 144.2 | 117.9 February........ 199.2 | 159.1 | 125.2 | 202.4 | 167.0 | 121.2 
JUNC er ERIS LAT 6 Pere. 170.6 | 147.0 | 116.1 Michie Cie cick 202.4 | 160.8 | 125.9 | 207.7 | 167.6 | 123.9 
July... Select || eee feet eee (ae ee 174.5 | 150.3 | 116.1 Avirilecc cs atte 210.1 | 161.2 | 180.3 | 209.5 | 168.6 | 124.3 
AUGUSt.<aate ne Paleo: Ghee bas aoe 188.7 | 158.0 | 1238.8 MayPans en tee 215.5 | 162.6 | 182.5 | 216.0 | 168.9 | 127.9 
Septenn Wis sss cca aheceetteiball mie, scanten taser 191.5 | 156.9 | 122.1 JuNSegien Ae ee 214.6 | 162.5 | 182.1 | 215.0 | 169.6 | 126.8 
October. \RGk.. MP. AMET . cleo | ces 203.0 | 159.5 | 127.8 Julls.cec deta eca: 212.7 | 164.1 | 129.6 | 208.5 | 171.4 | 121.6 
Novembeériy oisiul eee 1596 I) aes 188.3 | 161.8 |} 116.4 Auguste ewe a 211.9 | 163.9 | 129.3 | 208.8 | 170.8 | 122.2 
Decem ber. eattey:|\eits teins tials cl, aes 201.0 | 164.6 | 122.1 September....... 212.1 | 165.4 | 128.2 | 208.8 | 171.7 | 121.6 
1919 Ree: ee OF ee arate ne boa 215.9 | 172.1 | 125.5 
Jumalaryraree: instal ain eiavie 194.2 | 164.91.117.8| Doewe 28.0 | 214.3 | 172.5 | 124.2 
PebeuerYonact e168). eR Hlzas a bo 188.2 | 161.1 |.116.8 | D° mbes 218.6 | 166.1 | 128.6 | 214.8 | 172.2 | 124.7 
Marchiitht eto salketeo ip EGE Oise see's 189.0 ' 162.9 | 116.0 
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4 shown by THE ConrerenceE Boarp for the correspond- 

mg period of World War Il. The cause of this wide- 
spread difference is evident. The cost of living ad- 
vanced more rapidly in World War I than in World 
War II, and weekly earnings more rapidly in World 
War II than in World War I. The result is that workers 
have experienced a far greater increase in the purchas- 
ing value of their earnings in the early part of this war 
than they did in the corresponding period of the last 
war. The changes in “real” weekly earnings are shown 
on Chart 3, the data for World War I being extended 
through 1923 to cover the entire war period and its 
aftermath. “Real” earnings showed a greater increase 
from September, 1939, to December, 1941, than was 
shown at any time during the last war, except for the 
brief peak in October, 1918. In fact, the change up 
to December, 1941, was as great as that for the entire 
period from July, 1914, to the early part of 1923, five 
years after the end of World War I. 


CHANGES IN HourRLy EARNINGS 


Comparative data on hourly earnings for the first 
twenty-eight months of World War I are not available. 
An earlier study by THE CoNFERENCE Boarp, how- 
ever, covered hourly earnings for eight manufacturing 
industries for September, 1914, and September, 1916', 
and those data were used for the purpose of comparison. 
Since September, 1914, was the second month following 
the outbreak of the first World War, November, 1939, 
was selected as the comparable date for the present 
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war. Two-year comparative changes are thus afforded, 
September, 1914, to September, 1916, and November, 


Wartime Changes in Wages,” National Industrial Conference 
Board Research Report, No. 20, September, 1919. 


1939, to November, 1941. Industries selected for the 
recent period correspond closely to those covered in 
the earlier study. Since information is not available on 
the exact composition of the metal industry in the early 
period’, an arithmetic average of recent changes for the 
agricultural implement industry and for automobiles, 
foundries, machines and machine tools, heavy equip- 
ment, hardware and small parts, and other foundry 
products was used. The results of these comparisons 
are shown in Table 3 and Chart 4. These figures indi- 
cate that the percentage increases in average hourly 


earnings in this war compare very favorably with those 
in World War I. 


Since hourly earnings in manufacturing rose on the 
average nearly 200% between the outbreak of World 
War I and World War II, equal percentage increases 
in hourly earnings represent far greater increases in ac- 
tual dollar earnings today than they did in the last war 
(see Table 3). 


When a cost of living adjustment has been made 
(similar to that made for weekly earnings, described 
on page 72) to put absolute comparisons on the same 
basis, hourly earnings for male wage earners in the 
metal-manufacturing industries in this war are shown 
to have increased four times as much as they did in the 
last war, instead of only twice as much. 


Other large gains were shown by the cotton-North 
and wool industries, in which adjusted earnings showed 
advances which were nearly threee times as great as 
the absolute increases by these industries in World 
War I. All industries showed greater rises in World 
War II than in World War I except silk and rayon, 
and rubber, in which the absolute increases were only 
80% of those shown earlier. The rubber industry, 
however, had the largest absolute and percentage in- 
crease in hourly earnings from July, 1914, to September, 
1939, of any of the twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries studied by THe CONFERENCE Boarp (see Table 4). 


CHANGES IN Hours WorKED 


Although weekly earnings have risen much faster 
so far in this war than in the same period of the first 
World War, such a rise may have been due more to a 
lengthening of the work week and accompanying over- 
time payments than to any appreciable advance in 
rates of pay. As in hourly earnings, comparative data 
for hours of work for the first twenty-eight months of 
World War I are not available. However, the study 
of “Wartime Changes in Wages” contains material 
regarding hours as well as hourly earnings, and it is 

1Workers covered were listed as machinists, tool makers, molders, 
core makers, blacksmiths, pattern makers, machine operators, 
assemblers, foundry labor and unskilled labor. 


20p. cit. 
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presented along with hourly earnings in Table 3. A 
period similar to that used for hourly earnings was 
chosen for the comparison of changes in hours in the 
two World Wars (see Chart 5). 

As might be expected, increases in hours worked 
have occurred in every instance in the recent period. 
In the last war, increases also occurred and declines 
were infrequent, because decreases in hours worked 
in the earlier period did not generally appear until 
after the date of the period used in this comparison. 
Indeed, the metal industry showed a greater increase 
in working time in the earlier period than in the later. 

It should be remembered that the average length of 
the work week has declined considerably since 1914. 
Industrial and social factors as well as legislative action 
have brought about its reduction to forty hours a week, 


or more than 20% below the average of 51.5 hours 
in twenty-five manufacturing industries in July, 1941. 
There is a physical limit to the number of hours that 
a man can work in a week. This time is further reduced 
by holidays, sicknesses, strikes, and other work stop- 
pages. It is very probable, therefore that in the early 
part of the last war wage earners in many industries 
were working close to the maximum number of hours 
and, therefore, the lengthening of their work week was 
limited by their physical ability to take a larger part 
in production. At the present time, however, with 
only a 40-hour week, it is quite possible to expand the 
work week considerably. 

Under the law, such expansion requires overtime 
payment at a premium. Also, many union agreements 
calling for payment of time and a half for Saturday 


TABLE 3: WARTIME CHANGES IN EARNINGS AND HOURS OF WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1914, TO SEPTEMBER, 1916, AND NOVEMBER, 1939, TO NOVEMBER, 1941 


Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 
AverAGE Hourty Earnines 
All Male All Female 
Industry 
Septem- | Septem- | Petcent-| Novem- | Novem: | Percent- = ™m- | Percent- | Novem- | Novem- esis 
ber. 1914{ber. 1916 Changes |De: 1939|ber, 1941] Cpanzes ag : oer cit, ioe peor cit, 
Metal Manufacturing................. $.289 | $.317 +10 Ae wi. +20'|| $.149 | $.194 +30 eek a +291 
Agricultural implement.............. sae ae sa, |B. 8060 ie SeOS gal EG aoe oa ... | 8.563 | $.722 | +28 
Automobile FER Dc fas Fete, gle fo .963 | 1.212 +26 TS eke es .695 .817 +18 
Ly) hale gts ae Demet ee ee ce oe 759 .887 +17 $8 sae .557 .675 +21 
Machines and machine tools.......... 338 772 .915 +19 ae Wer te :513 -643 +25 
tHeayyrequipmients:. 02sec hee Sass 781 955 +22 x es Brak eat Sc a 
Hardware and small parts............ ove 730 .880 +21 sa Ls aon 474 .589 +24 
Other foundry products.............. aoe ‘Be Leen 786 . 933 +19 aes ari te 498 aye | +16 
COUT Gra NOLEL sora nf cunts oreyss Sfoeacees ons 189 221 +17 542 .670 +24 .152 .186 +22 .432 .540 +25 
Wool FE Sic PONE Mee AUTRE OM eatin eee Ne on Q15 .251 +17 647 .795 +23 . 167 .199 +19 .512 .650 +27 
Silljandurayone. caesar say caer went 230 284 +24 592 .652 +10 .156 .193 +24 .396 476 +20 
Booteand shoe 4,7... ceegh e «i heRioke Ss 292 325 +12 598 . 707 +18 .192 . 207 +8 -420 514 +22 
PADCr ERO en fers er a ee 239 295 +24 ae Bact +15! SETS 191 + 8 eC. Raat +17! 
Paper audipulpy:.sces. oan meee eee Paes ain iv 663 .779 +17 were or eee 431 .520 +21 
ADEN PIOGUCts WRGAES. cdeyd, stave re 10% eee mer 683 174 +13 aye idee J 455 511 +12 
Rubber ‘cert tic die CRC ge seeker eae 288 . 382 +33 967 | 1.071 +11 .174 .208 +20 .581 .674 +16 
Chemical AST eas etic sie twit c Renee 932 . 289 +25 805 . 946 +18 | res noes 551 .628 +14 
Skilled*): sem kor kid ores 300 . 360 +20 842 . 988 +17 Ae 
ETM ele ee mening Mineiiaes or 210| 252] +20| .705| 893] +17 is bees 
Average Actuat Hours per WrEk PER WaGE EARNER 
Metal Manufacturing................. 45.5 | 53.8 +18 b Bai ee +11'|| 48.3 | 45.8 + 6 + 5} 
Agricultural implement.............. Bier at.be eS ry 39.0 | 40.8 +5 oe. Ser 2 Se 39.1 | 39.9 +2 
Anctomobilet..critess, Ads. Clb Segre. J15¢!1 lend | $8.9.) SL Geta > aga hieeeeneeOels| 5888 | lem 
Foundries,,........ apagonae eyo aisle age eis ae abe er 39.4 |} 43.7 +11 Wee cer 36.6 | 39.0 +7 
Machines and machine tools.......... ones ee Te 44.4] 50.2 +13 eer 42.1] 43.1 +2 
Eeavy equipmentye ys.) ates aretn cs Fe Pe «fe Syhae: 39.6 45.9 +16 a 
Hardware and small parts............ we ak At 41.4] 46.0 +11 rae ae 39.2] 41.3 wae 
Other foundry products... sic. .000| »<«6e eet b de 40.5 | 45.4 +12 ae aed ae res 88.3 | 40.7 + 6 
Cotton—North. (o...s..0ls..scs cence, 52.9] 68.5) +1] 39.9] 41.8| +5]! 50.9] 51.8| +2] 362] 388] +7 
Wool AA oA Ach rh Se ene ee 53.8 54.0 0 38.5 40.7 + 6 52.0 51.8 0 35.6 36.9 +4 
Suk .andiirayonids..ceer bevetins is aed 51.2] 49.6 — §|, 87.2} 88.9 +5]| 48.2] 49.2 +2} 86:7 | 87.8 +2 
POG ANGISHOM. sc. che Pein a on-air 50.3 51.1 +2 34.4 38.0 +10 47.9 50.5 + 5 31.6 35.9 +14 
Pande heel stele. eee 58:8) 61.0 <4)" 4... .... | Meeiowers | |aeteieees +1 
Paper and pulp..................... texte of eaea hl GOT, 4048.81 188.0 1 Sean ec ek ae 39.2| 394| 41 
PADeE PIOCUCts <1. tice» amare eenene «bax Bric oct 2 bystand 41.4] 43.5 +5 a ec he 38.9| 39.2 +1 
Hubbel rnnt et cnt oo eee 48.8] 48.7/ 0 | 37.5] 38.9} +4] 53.2] 51.6] -38]| 36.8] 37.4] +2 
Qhiennical nisin Seed. aitiadibiotdee airy: 55.5] 65.8} +1] 40.0] 41.2] +3] |... 39.0 | 39.6 2 
Billed. cmedaupn. «¥wh ies vas eel 57.8 | 58.0 0 | 40.2] 41.3] +3 oh a 2 
Unzkilled®, 5... <aellok petnesai aan 54.5 | 54.6 0 | 39.4| 409] +4 - yi ae 


Arithmetic average 2Based on a smaller sample 
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work and double time for Sunday and holiday work 
require such bonus payments when a plant is operating 
on a seven-day week, even though certain of the 
workers receiving the bonuses may work less than forty 
hours a week. The effect of these overtime payments 
on the average hourly earnings of wage earners will 
be discussed later. The current increase in working 
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of the work week but rather the return to what might 
be considered a normal level when greater production 
is required. 


CHANGES BETWEEN Two Wars 


The recent advances in earnings, hours and the cost 
of living are even more favorable to the working man in 
view of the changes which have occurred between 1914 
and 1939. Chart 6 and Table 4 illustrate such changes. 

Between July, 1914, and September, 1939, average 
hourly earnings in the twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries regularly surveyed by Tue ConrERENCE 
Boarp rose 192%; since September, 1939, they have 
risen another 20%. For the first of these periods, 
hours worked declined 26%; for the second they in- 
creased 9%. The net result of these changes in hourly 
earnings and hours was to raise average weekly earn- 
ings first 118%, then an additional 31%. The com- 
parable increases in the cost of living were only 39% 
and 9%. Obviously, therefore, the worker’s earning 
power had been greatly improved up to the beginning 
of World War II, and has since been further improved. 

Since these changes were accompanied by relatively 
modest advances in living costs, the standard of living 
has been greatly improved. This improvement in liv- 
ing standards has been and continues to be one of the 


hours should not be considered an abnormal expansion outstanding results of the free enterprise system in 


TABLE 4: CHANGES IN EARNINGS AND HOURS OF WAGE EARNERS—JULY, 1914, TO SEPTEMBER, 1939 
Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Average Actual Hours per Week 


Average Hourly Earnings per Wage Earner 


Average Weekly Earnings 


ad July, September, | Percentage July, September, | Percentage July, September, | Percentage 
1914 1939 Changes 1914 1939 Changes 1914 1939 Changes 
Agricultural implement..................... $.265 $.803 +203 52.0 37.9 -27 $13.78 | $30.46 +121 
ANGURa Cal Or Cs SE, Ae, ae aes ae a eee .293 . 968 +230 51.4 36.8 —28 15.09 35.62 +136 
SCRE PANIC OG eee ed Bee eye Fas. che 6m 9 ae thaee 4. - .212 534 +152 53.6 34.2 -36 11.34 18.26 + 61 
COT atl yy * eS Re ene ate ieee 225 .758 +237 57.2 39.8 -30 12.88 30.16 +134 
SBGULON= NOD ccceuts ce tees ah Pe Rees cine ws .176 487 +177 51.9 37.6 —28 9.16 18.32 +100 
Electrical manufacturing...............-..- 272 794 +192 49.8 38.6 —93 13.52 30.66 +127 
(AP HTEs 225 3, eR aaa ere 232 .663 +186 49.9 40.0 -20 11.57 26 .53 +129 
Hosiery and Knit. goodsie... 2-52 2s elec oe «2's .178 545 +206 50.8 Sieg =97, 9.04 20.25 +124 
ron andusteeliiycey. ar 2c oe oo ialsfeke 2150. le< . 263 846 +222 57.0 35.0 =o 14.96 29.61 + 98 
Leather tanning and finishing............... 217 .652 +200 50.1 38.8 =23 10.88 25.30 +133 
UTM Der ANG MIUIWOLK. Sot es egies eos ee snes 224 .672 +200 53.0 40.7 —23 11.89 27.38 +130 
INicat packing Weitita. weet Seven Lien be ss .215 .694 +223 55.8 40.8 —27 12.01 28.35 +136 
Pai eAT a VATAIS Eos, crise yy sinks sie sae er nceier 2 289 724 +151 52.5 41.9 -20 15.19 30.36 +100 
LED SCG irl ele IE ee eee ee . 233 . 642 +176 53.9 42.2 —22 12.56 27.12 +116 
EREVAN SEOG CUS oi totenctenstereronere vase fio, aero 9 .187 .611 +227 51.6 40.5 —22 9.68 24.76 +156 
Printing —baokiand Jobrw. «G2. iii ecu ie cos sake . 802 833 +176 46.8 40.1 -14 14.12 83.38 +136 
Printing—news and magazine............... .378 . 966 +156 46.2 Shisdh -18 17.44 36.46 +109 
UPON. orate RS Gene ae .250 . 862 +245 49.1 36.2 —26 12.28 31.26 +155 
SIIkSANGMTAV Ose wate oe oslsc ee ve es sors Res .196 .510 +160 50.8 37.0 27 9.94 18.87 + 90 
WWVioolinepoterns: Sr teev ies brave. alas is chars’ . 182 .603 +231 53.1 34.7 —=35 9.63 20.94 4117 
OU RICSHe Mere one Bh econsyarshonousicxe itr ehiceueySles' 258 745 +189 50.1 35.8 —29 12.92 26.69 +107 
Machines and machine tools..............-- 287 752 +162 48.9 42.1 -14 14.05 31.64 +125 
(Gleavysequipmientantic tow. cetneite vie «eters she .808 783 +154 54.1 38.9 —28 16.65 30. 44 + 83 
Hardware and small parts.................- .238 .668 +181 49.5 39.8 —20 11.78 26.61 +126 
(thertoundry, products. a0 sececscredie oe css| oueken 2 732 ce a 38.7 28.36 
25 Manufacturing industries................ 247 7122 +192 51.5 88.2 —26 12.68 27.58 +118 
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Source: THe ConrerENCcE BoarD 
Percentage Changes, July, 1914 to September, 1939 
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this country. A certain amount of emphasis is cur- 
rently being placed upon the lowering of standards of 
living which will accompany the war effort. While 
this is true and is being put into effect by the actual 
rationing of such items as automobiles and tires and 
the prospective rationing or elimination from the mar- 
kets of many other items, it has no place in this dis- 
cussion. The lowering of living standards by these 
means represents a contribution to the war effort by 
the wage earner and everyone else, but it does not 
mean he cannot buy what he wants because he does 
not earn enough to do so. 

The statistics presented in Chart 6 measure the 
extent of the improvement in the wage earner’s position 
over the period from the beginning of the last World 
War to September, 1939, for twenty-five manufactur- 
ing industries separately and combined, and for the 
production and distribution of gas and electricity. The 
industries showing the greatest advances in hourly 
earnings were: Rubber, chemicals, wool, automobiles, 
paper, meat packing, and iron and steel, all showing 
rises in excess of 220%. The industries showing the 
greatest reduction in actual hours per week from July, 
1914, to September, 1939, were: Iron and steel, wool, 
boot and shoe, and chemical industries, all showing 
declines of more than 30%. The net result of all these 
changes, as reflected in average weekly earnings, led to 
advances of 130% or more made from July, 1914, to 
September, 1939 in the following industries: Paper 
products, rubber, electricity, meat packing, auto- 
mobile, printing—book and job, chemical, leather tan- 
ning, and lumber and mill work. The greatest rise in 
weekly earnings, of 156%, occurred in the paper prod- 
ucts industry as a result of the 227% increase in hourly 
earnings from $.187 to $.611, and the relatively small 
decline in hours worked, 22%, from 51.6 to 40.5. 


EFFECT OF OVERTIME PAYMENTS ON EARNINGS 


The information collected by THe CoNnreRENCE 
Boarp each month for use in its survey of earnings and 
hours in twenty-five manufacturing industries! does 
not provide a basis for exact comparisons of earnings 
of workers who worked overtime with those who did not. 
A re-analysis of these data, however, does afford certain 
significant comparisons. 

Data applicable to all male wage earners for the 
eight industries, previously discussed in connection 
with changes in hourly earnings and hours worked in 
two wars, were completely reviewed for the months of 
November, 1939, and November, 1941, in order to 
determine, insofar as possible, the proportion of the 
increase in hourly earnings that occurred over the period 
which was due to overtime and other incentive pay- 


'The questionnaire forms ask for total payrolls including overtime 
payments and other incentive compensation and total hours worked. 
Hence, they provide no means for segregating regular pay and 
regular hours. 
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Ments and that which was due to increases in rates of 
pay. Reports for each period were divided into two 
groups, those showing overtime on the average and 
those showing no overtime. Such a division must nec- 
essarily be imperfect since a report which shows no 
average overtime may be based upon the working time 
of a small group of wage earners who worked overtime 
plus a larger group of workers who did not. Conversely, 
reports which showed no average overtime undoubtedly 
included the actual time of some individuals who 
worked overtime. In accordance with the legal limita- 
tions on the work week, an overtime report in Novem- 
ber, 1939, was one which showed average hours in 
excess of 44 and in November, 1941, in excess of 40. 

The following comparisons for identical establish- 
ments were made from these data: 


November, 1939 November, 1941 
INGUGS Gin at Ses 6 ee ae No overtime 
INORONGCELINNGG Go fe hoes peo cee oe Overtime 
Chventinie ween i.<. eo cate dee Pate’ Overtime 


Since so few reports were available which showed a 
change from overtime to no overtime, over this period, 
this particular comparison was eliminated. The results 
of these calculations are presented in the following table. 


Tasie 5: CHANGES IN Hourty Earnincs or MALe 
Wace Earners IN Eicur Inpusrrigs, 
NoOvEMBER, 1939-NOVEMBER, 1941 
Source: Tur CoNFERENCE Boarp 


In Per Cent 
From No From From 
Industry Overtime | NoOvertime| Overtime 
to No o to 
Overtime Overtime Overtime 
Metal Manufacturing 
Agricultural implement.......| +18.2 +14.2 +24.8a 
PRUGLOTIOULUC es cae eee oes +16.6 +18.5 +21.5 
Peundries iene . 2 cscs oh es +12.9 +17.7 +13.3 
Machines and machine tools..| +13.7a +14.0 +21.7 
Heavy equipment............ +20.6a +22.4 +14.9 
Hardware and small parts....| +19.1la +19.9 +20.2 
Other foundry products....... + 9.7 +21.4 +335 
Wotton—Northin. she. ae... +23 .2 +23 .8 b 
\nidoal & aS ee Eee +19.3 +12.9 b 
Bulcand TAyOUs st. 2-2 ce ne | OL +13.4 + 4.1la 
WoGhend:shoess . tase doer cusmers +18.6 +19.6 +24. 4a 
Paper 
Paper and pulp)... S08 f2.000% +18.9 +16.3 +18.5 
Paper ProGucts. .. Sere a.c assn< +22.5 +11.0 +10.7 
REL ISOU emai e 5 clan cacieiaisce es 5 5 ah + 9.3 +14.6 +23 3a 
Kehemicalinic: sc. u. ans Seog ee +18.8 +18.8 +13.7a 
aRelatively smal] proportion of total sample for the industry bNo reports 


The marked similarity between the changes shown in 
the first and second columns of this table, and the fact 
that such differences as exist vary first in one direction 
and then in the other, clearly point to the probability 
that the increases in hourly earnings between Novem- 
ber, 1939, and November, 1941, were due far more to 
advances in wage rates than to payments for overtime 
and other incentives. The fact that many plants have 
followed a policy of giving work to additional employ- 


ees, of operating on more than one shift, and of attempt- 
ing to keep individual workers within a 40-hour week, 
further strengthens this deduction. 

Although a number of the percentage changes in 
hourly earnings of plants which showed average over- 
time in both periods (the last column) are larger than 
the others, the whole picture is somewhat confused. 
The evidence in this instance also points to the greater 
importance of wage-rate increases. A summary of such 
increases for all twenty-five manufacturing industries 
since July, 1940, is presented on page 82. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the data presented in this article represent 
a combination of statistically accurate measurements 
and of reasonable approximations, conclusions can be 
reached as to the earning power of wage earners in the 
two World War periods, particularly with reference to 
the workers in manufacturing industry. These con- 
clusions are summarized as follows: 


1. Percentagewise, weekly earnings have risen nearly 
twice as much so far in the current war as they did in 


the like period of World War I. 


2. The increase in dollar weekly earnings, adjusted 
for all changes in living costs and placed on a comparable 
basis, has trebled. 

3. Living costs in World War II have risen somewhat 
less than in World War I. 

4. ‘Real’? weekly earnings in December, 1941 had 
already shown as great an increase as was recorded by 
the early part of 1923, five years after World War I. 

5. Changes in hourly earnings for eight industries 
over comparable two-year periods in both wars are 
similar. When converted to a dollar basis and so ad- 
justed for changes in living costs as to be made com- 
parable, the changes in hourly earnings in World War II 
are greater than those in World War I. 

6. Hours worked in eight industries have risen more, 
percentagewise, in the recent period but are still less 
than in the early period. In fact, the 40-hour week is 
20% less than the average work week in July, 1914. 

7. Between the beginning dates of the two wars, 
hourly earnings in twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries rose 192%, hours worked declined 26%, weekly 
earnings increased 118%, but living costs advanced 
only 39%. 

8. An analysis of hourly earnings in eight industries 
reveals a preponderance of evidence that the increase in 
such earnings in the second World War, which com- 
pares favorably with that in the first World War, has 
been due, in the main, to increases in wage rates. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Assisted by G. CLARK THOMPSON 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


The Wage Issue 

Still the object of violent controversy, still the 
center of a constant tug-of-war, the wage issue con- 
tinues to bedevil those who must deal with the 
practical application of wage policy and those who 
foresee and are trying to avert the calamitous ef- 
fects of an uncontrolled upward wage movement 
on the war effort. War necessity, political consider- 
ations, human acquisitiveness, government plan- 
ning, union strategy, management policy—all play 
their parts in the push and pull that keeps the wage 
problem in a state of suspense, while comparatively 
little attention seems to be paid to the facts that 
ought to be rather important. 

The United States Department of Labor and 
Tue ConFERENCE Boarp have for years carried on 
nationwide surveys of wages and living costs. These 
series should indicate what changes have taken 
place in the worker’s economic status in the year 
and a half since June, 1940, when the United States 
began to gird itself for war. They should indicate 
the need, or lack of it, for continued wage in- 
creases. Department of Labor figures show that in 
manufacturing industries the following increases 
occurred between June, 1940, and December, 1941: 


Average hourly earnings............. 17% 
Average weekly earnings............ 31% 
Ost Oni Vin. J «-+eih und d on Sacco te 10% 


Figures for January, 1942, are available in Tur 
CONFERENCE Boarp series, and from June, 1940, 
to January, 1942, the following increases are re- 
corded: 


Cost, of Hiving.. a,.chitncds risa eee 11% 


So speaks the record. Each series verifies the 
other. No computing machine is needed to in- 
dicate that labor’s real earnings—purchasing power 
—have increased substantially during this period 
of preparation for defense. Even the most casual 
inspection of the figures shows how baseless is any 
claim that wages must continue to rise in order to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living for the 
worker. It may be true that inequitable wage con- 
ditions exist in individual instances or industries, 
although these wage series include a wide range of 
industries. But there certainly seems small justi- 
fication for further wage increases in those con- 
cerned with war production. 

Organized labor does not believe that wage ad- 
vances should be halted. On January 26, the CIO 
executive board advised all affiliated unions to 
press for substantial wage increases when con- 
tracts came up for renewal, because companies 
were making outrageous profits. In two important 
industries, steel and automobiles, a rise of $1.00 a 
day has been proposed. The AFL has taken a more 
conservative stand. On February 14, it suggested 
that wages be tied to the cost of living index, with 
monthly adjustments to conform to cost of living 
changes. 

The wage question is mired in politics. Congress 
was hastily adjourned to prevent apparently cer- 
tain adoption of the Smith amendment to the sec- 
ond war powers bill which would have removed the 
requirement to pay time and one-half after 40 
hours’ work in one week from 17 federal statutes 
for the duration. The effectiveness of an appeal to 
“reason” by the Administration “‘whips’’ became 
apparent the next morning when the amendment 
was snowed under, 226 to 62. 

Price Administrator Henderson, speaking before 
the National Farm Institute, opposed any further 
general increase in wages, as well as any increase in 
the prices of farm products. He pointed out the 
dangers of increasing purchasing power while the 
stock of goods available for purchase will be stead- 
ily diminishing, and said: 


Accordingly I have made representations to the War 
Labor Board that in view of the supply situation which 
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faces us any general increase in basic wage rates will 
compound an already difficult problem in the price 
field. . . The principle of adjusting wages to the cost 
of living should in my opinion be limited to those work- 
ers who are really on a sub-standard level. The spread 
between the wages in this group and the wages of the 
better paid, better organized workers should be reduced. 

If wage increases are permitted according to bargaining 

power, this spread will be increased . . . 

It was thought that the National War Labor 
Board might anticipate the submission of cases in- 
volving wage increases by announcing a general 
policy by which it intended to be guided in wage 
matters. No such statement of policy has yet ap- 
peared, but considerable significance has been at- 
tached to the Board’s decision in the Phelps 
Dodge case, in which it refused to disturb a local 
condition of wage stability by granting the wage in- 
crease demanded. Dr. George Taylor, Deputy 
Chairman, writing the decision that was concurred 
in unanimously, said in part: 

Of foremost consideration, moreover, is the necessity 
for recognizing the urgency of increasing the volume of 
copper production and of minimizing unnecessary con- 
flicts between labor organizations. A conclusion of the 
National War Labor Board in this case which would 
have the principal effect of slowing up production through 
the creation of artificial competition between the unions 
on the scene would be a sorry reply to the pleas of our 


fighting men for equipment with which to defend their 
lives. 


The pending case of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, featured by a demand on “little steel” 
for an increase of $1.00 a day, has attracted wide- 
spread attention because of the feeling that the de- 
cision in this case, whatever it may be, will go far 
toward setting the pattern that is likely to be fol- 
lowed by the Board in subsequent cases. 

While a statement of wage policy by the War 
Labor Board was being awaited, Mr. W. M. Lei- 
serson of the National Labor Relations Board ques- 
tioned whether the War Uabor Board could or 


should determine such a policy. He pointed out 
that the Board had been provided no guiding policy 
on which to base its judgment, and expressed the 
belief that on such a fundamental issue no govern- 
mental policy should be left to an arbitration board 
but should be formulated by Congress or the 
President. 

So far, neither Congress nor the President has 
shown any discernible enthusiasm for a definite 
national wage policy. With no policy emerging 
from a responsible and authoritative source, the 
wage issue is still in suspense, still an unsettling 
factor in labor relations, still a threat to maximum 
war production, and still a stimulant to disastrous 
inflation. 


Here and Over There 

At this stage of the war, continuous production 
is of paramount importance. The civilian worker 
is Just as important a factor as a soldier or sailor 
in the struggle for survival and for eventual victory. 

Organized labor has declared for fullest cooper- 
ation in the war effort. But in California, ship- 
building labor working on vitally needed destroyers, 
refused to work a 10-hour shift and insisted on 
quitting after eight hours because the latter sched- 
ule was called for in a union contract. In New 
Jersey, shipbuilding welders struck because of pro- 
fane and abusive language used by a foreman. 

War is war. Comparisons between civilian and 
service conditions may be odious, but it is none 
the less true that those who hold the front lines 
for all of us do not quit after eight hours of duty. 
And if buck privates tossed down their rifles and 
stopped their ears every time a top sergeant’s lan- 
guage became really torrid and picturesque, we 
at home might as well abandon hope of either vic- 
tory or survival. 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics 
January-February, 1942 


ECENT UPWARD trends in the labor statistics 
applicable to wage earners in twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries continued in January. Hourly 
earnings, including payments for overtime and incen- 
tives, averaged $.882, the highest yet recorded for this 
series. The December-to-January increase amounted 
to 1.6% and represented the twenty-fifth successive 
advance in this series. The average number of hours 
worked per week per wage earner in January stood at 
42.4, the longest work week recorded since July, 1933. 
Overtime per worker in the twenty-five manufacturing 
industries averaged 2.4 hours. The nominal work week 
in January was 40.9 hours. 

These increases in hourly earnings and in the length 
of the work week in January resulted in the highest 
average weekly earnings yet recorded, $37.59, or a 4.2% 
increase over weekly earnings in December. Adjusted 
for the 1.4% rise in living costs which occurred between 
December and January, the rise in “real” earnings 
amounted to 2.7%. The index of real weekly earnings 
in twenty-five manufacturing industries reached 149.5 
(1923 =100) in January. This was a 24.0% increase 
over September, 1939, the first month of World War II, 
and a 20.5% increase over June, 1940, the month in 
which the defense program was inaugurated in this 
country. 

The indexes of employment, payrolls, and man hours 
worked in these twenty-five manufacturing industries 
have likewise shown material increases. The many 
wage-rate advances which have been put into effect 
over the last two years, the recent payments for over- 
time work, and the greater use of incentive compen- 
sation have all contributed to a sharp advance in pay- 
rolls. The total for January was 79.3% more than it was 
in 1923 and 95.3% more than in September, 1939. 


WaGE-RATE INCREASES 


Between December and January, wage-rate increases 
and the number of workers affected showed little change, 
as indicated by the accompanying table. Certain as- 
pects of the significance of these wage-rate increases 
are discussed in the article on page 72. 

Hosiery and knit goods workers and those engaged 
on heavy equipment, machines, machine tools, and 
paper products on the average received the largest 
wage-rate increases in January, amounting to more 
than 8%. According to the reports received by THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp, relatively few workers were af- 
fected by the increases in the hosiery and knit goods 


Wace-RateE INCREASES AND WorKERS AFFECTED 


25 Manufacturing 
ies? 


All Manufacturing! Industri 


W: Earn-| Wage-Rate |Wage Earn-| Wage-Rate 
cme Affected| Invresss tere ASeetell! iaccac 


f $3: 1.6% | 2.6% 
0.5% 6.6% 0.8 4.2 
0.6 6.7 0.8 3.8 
0.6 7.0 1.0 4.0 
1.4 5.5 ae 4.5 
na | 6.3 Tod 2.8 
3.0 4.9 2.1 5.8 
ee | 6.1 pes be | 
1.6 6.7 ae 6.8 

11.7 9.6 10.3 8.0 
10.1 8.9 EL 8.4 
10.2 9.1 12.8 7:9 
6.6 8.5 8.0 7.8 
3.8 75s 5.9 6.1 
5.5 9.0 YR Tk 
5.1 8.7 4.1 T:0 
22 8.0 4.3 6.4 
n.a 7.4 3.5 6.8 
JAMUIAr Ys Soe sees n.a. n.a. 3.7 6.1 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics n.a.Not available 
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and heavy equipment industries. Many more workers 
benefited from the raises granted by the paper and pulp 
industry and by boots and shoes, and paper products. 


Lasor DispurTeEs 


As was expected, the entry of the United States into 
war early in December resulted in a sharp decline in 


InpustTRIAL DispuTEs 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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labor disputes. Various means were taken to solve 
these without involving work stoppages. These devel- 
opments have been discussed in “Strikes and Turnover 
Rates” in previous issues of this publication. The ac- 
companying chart shows the sharp decline which 
occurred in December and the further decline in Janu- 
ary in the number of strikes originating in each month, 
the number of workers involved, and the total man 
days of idleness because of all strikes. It also compares 
these levels with the trends throughout 1940 and 1941. 
The number of strikes begun in January was the smallest 
since December, 1940, and the number of workers in- 
volved and total man days of idleness were the least 
since March, 1940. 

However, preliminary data gleaned from press reports 
in February reveal that the machinery for settling labor 
disputes is not working too smoothly. The table on 
page 96 lists a sizable number of labor disputes begin- 
ning in February, especially in defense plants. In most 
instances, although they were of short duration, they 
involved large numbers of workers. In the “all-out” 
war effort, many plants are now working on a capacity 
basis, using three shifts. Any loss in man days of work, 
therefore, is irreplaceable and the apparent tendency 
for labor disputes to increase is vitally significant. 


Tue Cost or Livine 
Living costs continued their upward movement by 


Among the various budgetary items, prices of clothing 
showed the greatest increase, rising 2.5%. Food prices 
rose only 0.6% between the two months and the other 
items in the budget showed only fractional changes. 
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The following table, which shows the January-to- 
February percentage changes in the cost of living in 67 
cities, indicates that the majority of increases were 
considerably smaller than those recorded last month. 
Furthermore, declines were evident in three instances. 


advancing 0.7% in February over the January level. RyASS. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 67 CITIES 
JANUARY TO FEBRUARY, 1942 
Source: Tort CONFERENCE BoarpD 
i . Vs t 
cy Teka | ay Perea py P cinnee | chy Chankey 

St, eee at Eit.d) Newark... %.042--...<} 40.9 | Grand Rapids.........:] +0.5 |) Syracuse.........00 31 4 FOS 
Shee Ni | 3 aes hear Oras. - >. -6e.c oti nte +0.9 | Kansas City Mos acme O20) sis biitialocce nasi -eeeeeroe ee 
Trenton Ne... 1.6 >|) Indianapolis... i... ite +0.8 || Lewistown, Pa......... O30" Duluth !+.5.- eesoeeee at 
Minneapolis eee. oot Se We NLemip lisesi caesar cte +0.8 || Oakland............... +05. || Rochester)... 2.2.02. .- +0.2 
Erie, Pa ae .| +1.2 Richmond Se. >. arses +0.8 Proyidencés..7..4 sac. +0.5 Denver. igoousad uns o5e 0.1 
Macon ee +1,2 Biramnghanr 2.94 0. +0.7 || Saginaw, Mich.........] +0.5 || Flint, Mach aeenceree re +0.1 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 
in Manufacturing 


VERAGE HOURLY and weekly earnings and 

payrolls in twenty-five manufacturing industries 
were at new peak levels in January according to THE 
CONFERENCE Boarp survey of labor statistics. Em- 
ployment was only slightly below the high point of 
November, 1941, and there were more man hours 
worked than in any month since July, 1920. 


Errects oF Worutp War II on EMPLOYMENT 
AND WAGES 


The last two and a half years can be divided into 
three major periods for purposes of labor statistics: 
From the outbreak of the war in Europe to the initiation 
of the lend-lease and defense program; from then until 
our entry into the war; and the current period in which 
industry is being geared to a program of production 
greater than any before in the history of the world. 


First Period 


During the first period, from August, 1939, to May, 
1940, employment and average hourly earnings showed 
a general upward trend. Average hourly earnings of 
manufacturing wage earners rose 2.4% over this period, 
or slightly less than 0.3% per month. These advances 
were principally due to wage-rate increases, since, on the 
average, no overtime payments were called for during 
the period. The length of the average work week de- 
clined from 37.9 hours in August, 1939, to 37.5 hours 
in May, 1940. 


As a result, average weekly earnings increased only 
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301937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
All Wage Earners, 25 Manufacturing Industries 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 
Average | Average Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Average | Average chy ae Ps es 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JANUARY, 1942 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


ce 


Industry 


Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 

Jan Dec Jan. Dec. Jan D J i 

Agricultural implement........ d = ~ a : 
Dae atatbekenes sche ee eM Rt ele hoarse barter teeth ee 
EASTER Le SP, Gi SES EAs Seana, Rainy 631 631 aaa eres eae Aue aa re 
Eat Meee ee ee ee EE eon vival ooe ant Mer as re ae Nie no 
Rayon and allied products ......................... “B44 836 33 if igs ans ae ne oe 
Beton North be. tt cis. coe cote ew aa bacinidoersen. vc 616 613 | 25 hal etare ie AS rae prey 
Electrical manufacturing...................+ss022.... 5.89 ae at 40.9 40.3 40.3 

i ee Aaa te pe 975 953 | 44.11 
ree re NE PR ences dc csans “812 796 | 33.91 Bhs be tole he a 
iHosleryianiduknib poods.en. ccc cemweccseee weet eae 612 606 22.89 er wk a oe pee 
Permordamiee ts Wl. cast. c. eee ee, ee “991 999 | 38.75 cae at ee ves A 
Leather tanning and finishing......................0.- 768 760 31.57 a 7 ee ae ne 
eee a 1.76 41.1 41.8 41.7 41.6 
TRELLWORRGRE os ci<icickgaa wee sc Le eu wee 839 838 34.53 
Sah SD eee wate aaa : 34.27 41.2 40.9 40.6 40.6 
SUSE 2 Rarely SE tt SRE Sie Ses ee 804 793 | 32.00 | 31.34 39.8 39.5 39 
ee and ae a Sa aioe ine at eee 838 845 | 34.03 | 34.99 40.6 41.4 he Wek 
ee ee Nh ie icv 178 765 | 33.96 ; 
US 248 ett ee ea a os WARY 718 707 | 29.21 ee a ae ; ite A : ae 
Printing hook ail jobs... sc. occ. seve. se ss 859 354 | 3540 | 35.71 | 413 | ats | 308 | 39.8 
Printing—news RAGA RAS rel, aeReleeys. eet 977 013 | 37.83 | 40.14 38.7 39.6 39.7 39.7 
ubber...... Re eptesirs cottinnt cceisrext ari teag rs 972 968 | 37.08 | 36.80 38.2 38.0 38.3 38.4 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.............0..-ceeeeeees 1.108 106 | 39.77 | 39.34 35.9 35.6 37.5 37.6 
P@.Other rubber products.........-..sceserseceeeees 817 814 | 33.57 | 33.50 41.1 41.2 39.5 39.5 
Silk and SR ag eo gee ee ee nga eee 621 607 | 23.89 | 23.95 38.5 38.3 40.2 40.0 
ee Ee oes ca sec 7152 749 | 29.99 | 30.36 

1. Woolen and worsted goods.................2e000- .738 733 29.94 30.02 i: : eo ae ito 
2. Other woolen products'...............0eeeeee eee 175 776 | 30.05 | 30.88 | 388 | 39.8 | 40.0 | 40.0 
Foundries and machine shops. ............----+++++++ 943 921 45.27 43 .60 48.0 47.3 42.4 41.9r 
Pe oes Cake. 80 tod i SE Tse Ns wes 912 896 | 40.86 | 40.93 44.8 44.9 41.4 41.0r 
2. Machines and IMACHING LOOMS sis eres iaceeie eet 933 918 47.93 46.81 51.4 51.0 44.3 43.1 
Retire sanipient te ne ee 1.001 983 | 48.75 | 46.83 48.7 47.7 42.9 42.6 
4. Hardware and small parts................------6- . 866 845 40.00 38.63 46.2 45.7 41.5 41.4 
Ree I NC Ce wipes cence 2s “949 922 | 44.89 | 42.65 47.3 46.2 41.5 41.2 
PSRINDUBTR IRS Se erate et rarahe wea aura /ore os -aneeaiel ua Gin miele uateierers $.882 $.868 $37.59 $36.08 42.4 41.6 40.9 40.7 
ee ae ee ee eee $.758 | %.762 | $29.62 | $30.60 39.1 40.2 39.6 39.6 
ETE yo wo 7 AA get ae aR Sie eas Se 1.139 | 1.131 | 42.21 | 41.72 37.1 36.9 36.7 36.7 
Oe Eras dt uta SAP RE Peer Pee eee $.885 | 8.871 | $37.60 | $36.12 42.3 41.5 40.8 40.7 


See footnotes on page 89 


1.4%, and were $27.67 at the end of the period as com- 
pared with $27.29 at the beginning. Since the cost of 
living in these nine months kept step with weekly earn- 
ings, each rising 1.4%, “real” weekly earnings re- 
mained unchanged. Employment rose 11.2%, so that, 
despite fewer hours worked per week, total man hours 
worked increased 10%. Larger weekly earnings and 
increased employment advanced total payrolls 12.67%. 


Second Period 

Hourly earnings continued to rise in the eighteen 
months from May, 1940, to November, 1941. Increas- 
ing almost 1% per month, they were 16.7% more at the 
end of the period, when they averaged $.860. Although 
overtime payments were responsible for some part of 
this rise, the major portion undoubtedly resulted from 
wage-rate increases. The average work week consisted 
of 41.5 hours, as compared with the 37.5 hours worked 
in May, 1940, a rise of 10.7%. Consequently, weekly 


earnings reached a peak of $35.74, which was 29.2% 
more than the average earned per week at the beginning 
of the period. Since the cost of living advanced only 
9.0%, there was a net gain in real weekly earnings of 
18.4%. This was the highest level recorded since these 
data have been compiled. The average number of 
wage earners employed in the twenty-five manufactur- 
ing industries advanced 36.1%, or an average of about 
2% per month. Employment gains and the longer 
work week thus raised total man hours 50.6% above 
the May, 1940, total, and the added effect of higher 
hourly earnings raised payrolls 75.8% above what they 
had been at the beginning of the period. 


Third Period 


In the period since November, 1941, the upward 
trends of the two previous periods have been continued 
except for employment. Average hourly earnings rose 
to $.882 in January, or 2.6%. Hours worked per week 
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WAGE EARNINGS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 
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averaged 42.4 hours in January, or 0.9 hours more than 
in November. The weekly pay envelopes of manufac- 
turing workers averaged $37.59 in January, or 5.2% 
more than in November when they contained an aver- 
age of $35.74. In the same period, real weekly earnings 
went up 3.4%, the 1.7% rise in the cost of living not 
being sufficient to offset the 5.2% advance in dollar 
weekly earnings. Although employment declined 0.4%, 
January employment was higher than in any other 
month, except November, since these surveys were 
begun. A longer average work week and higher weekly 
earnings more than counter-balanced the decline in 
employment so that 1.9% more man hours were worked 


in January than in November and payrolls totaled 
4.8% more. 


Since August, 1939 


Hourly earnings for the entire war period have in- 
creased 22.5%; the work week, 4.5 hours; weekly earn- 
ings, 37.7%; and real weekly earnings, 22.4%. Since 
August, 1939, the number of workers has increased 
50.7%; man hours worked, 68.8%; and _ payrolls, 
107.5%. 


THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Activity in the shipbuilding industry was further 
accelerated in January, according to Top CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s survey of labor statistics. Average hourly 


SHIPBUILDING, JANUARY, 1942 


January, 1942 | December, 1941 


All Male Wage Earners 


Hourly eamingseue eee eee $1.111 $1.079 
Weekly carningsn james «eee $52.50 $49.94 
Actial hours! t,o We nae pote ee ee 47.3 46.3 
INominalibours) 2.425), eee eee 47.2 47.1 
Unskilled 
Hourly earnings: qe eee $ .868 $ .828 
Weekly carningsis 04.98 eerie $38 . 80 $36.51 
Actual Hours! ee seers 44.7 44.1 
Semi-skilled and skilled 
Hourly,carningsy sce ee eee $1.175 $1.150 
Weekly carnings:.,setee eit eee: $56. 40 $53.94 
Actual hourstes,..eet ce oe ee 48.0 46.9 
1Per week per wage earner Source: Tue ConrerENce Boarp 


earnings of $1.111 were received in January by all male 
wage earners for an average of 47.3 hours of work per 
week. These hourly earnings represented an increase 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JANUARY, 1942 


Index Numbers, 


1923 = 100 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Weekly 


Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
aqerer Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual Real 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan Dec. Jan Dec 
Agricultural i et ees ey 171.4 | 169.6 | 143.4 | 134.2 | 151.7 | 144.0 | 142.4 | 144.8 | 119.0 | 114.4 | 204.2 | 194.3 
Sea og are REE 199.4 | 187.7 | 173.5 | 196.9 | 183.6 | 146.9 | 90.0| 102.2] 78.3| 74.6] 156.2 | 139.9 
Oo - - ae eee ae 127.5 | 127.5 | 111.6 | 107.1 | 118.1] 114.9 | 101.6 | 99.7] 89.1] 83.7] 113.4] 106.8 
Pisenicalbeet., 208 hs fo 28a ek. 183.0 | 181.2 | 142.7 | 140.8] 151.0| 151.1 | 160.5 | 159.9 | 125.2 | 124.1 | 229.0] 296.1 
TRE a Bea Sag ee 138.4 | 137.8 | 119.5 | 118.1 | 196.5 | 1296.7| 50.3] 50.3| 43.4] 43.1| 60.1] 59.4 
ical manufactur Rat iste ee. 171.7 | 167.8 | 162.8 | 155.3] 172.3|166.6| na.) na.| na.| na.| na.| na 
at ally ae moe a ae tee 157.1 | 154.0 | 136.0 | 136.4 | 143.9 | 146.4 | 110.7] 113.8] 96.0 | 101.1] 150.6 | 155.2 
Hosiery and knit goods............-... 160.2 | 158.6 | 129.5 | 130.7 | 137.0 | 140.2 | 105.6 | 106.5| 85.3| 87.6] 136.8 | 139.2 
ee ieee ee ee es. 166.3 | 167.6 | 113.2 | 111.8 | 119.8 | 120.0 | 132.4] 131.9| 89.8] 87.6] 149.9| 147.5 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 158.0 | 156.4 | 136.8 | 187.1 | 144.2 | 147.1] 91.9] 93.1] 79.3] 81.7 | 125.3 | 197.6 
ae iv tnllintsiee 38.0 ee. 177.41 177.2 | 147.4 | 146.3] 156.0 | 157.0| 71.5] 72.1| 59.5] 59.6| 105.4| 105.5 
M. a Oy are eee 170.0 | 167.7 | 135.9 | 133.1 | 143.8 | 142.8 | 144.6 | 142.1 | 115.8 | 118.0| 196.5 | 189.1 
P oA Ree dian Bs yc Ae. 156.9 | 168.2 | 128.1 | 191.7 | 135.6 | 141.8 | 152.8 | 150.6 | 124.5 | 125.1 | 195.7 | 198.3 
Pace pox ae be 154.4 | 151.8 | 130.2 | 128.0 | 137.8 | 137.3 | 129.5 | 180.1 | 109.0 | 109.5 | 168.6 | 166.5 
Bor arte Fee he coset eel 157.5 | 155.0 | 134.1 | 134.9 | 141.9 | 144.7 | 173.4 | 172.4] 148.3 | 150.7 | 232.5 | 232.6 
Peet pe book and ich... | 181.8 |. 180.8 | 118.5 | 119.2 | 125.4 | 127.9 | 115.3 | 115.5 | 103.8 | 105.2 | 136.6 | 137.7 
emer and dasiaiher 141.0 | 146.2 | 121.1 | 128.5 | 128.1 | 187.9 | 125.1 | 126.9 | 107.6 | 111.7 | 151.5 | 163.1 
Aen paar Reh eed 155.3 | 154.6 | 182.8 | 181.8 | 140.0 | 140.9 | 96.8] 99.3] 82.6] 84.2] 128.1] 190.4 
eee eed be ed ae ti 125.2 | 122.4| 103.7 | 101.0 | 109.7] 108.4] 79.7| 78.8] 66.0] 64.9] 82.6| 79.6 
Wo mt A Saks es i eae iia 148.9 | 148.3 | 195.1 | 196.7 | 132.4| 195.9 | 91.7| 93.9| 77.0| 80.1] 114.7] 119.0 
hoe irefand machine ahopa.t.. 0065 <. 164.6 | 160.7 | 159.6 | 153.7 | 168.9 | 164.9 | 184.1 | 179.0 | 178.2 | 170.8 | 293.8 | 276.1 
oo ives 420 PS seers" =" "1 1546 | 151.9 | 138.0 | 135.9 | 146.0 | 145.8 | 190.8 | 128.8 | 116.7 | 115.1] 180.5 | 175. 
Puhinclinetand mantiiie tools. 3 169.9 | 167 2 175 6 171.5 185 : 184.0 na | nc| ma.) ne] ma.) ma. 
; arent seco. 149.4 | 146 : ; 
‘ Hands oro oo 169.1 | 165.0 | 161.2 | 155.7 | 170.6 | 167.1 | 194.9 | 192.2 | 185.7 | 181.1] $14.2 | 299.3 
- Oth Rance eee. 169.5 | 164.6 | 164.3 | 156.1| 173.9 | 167.5 | 202.5 | 200.6 | 196.2 | 190 
A CF DIOGUCUSi NC cease Ccees ee ess 6b ‘ 
25 163.0 | 160.4 | 141.3 | 135.6 | 149.5 | 145.5 | 126.9 | 126.8} 109.4 | 107.3 | 178.3 | 171.9 
INDUSTRIBS........ an Le eras Bk eee : : 


NOTE: No basic 1928 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: 


and worsted goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 Industries. 


rayon and allied products, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen 


” See footnotes on page 89. 
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of 3% over an average rate of $1.079 in December and 
an average work week of 46.3 hours. Hourly earnings 
of unskilled workers rose on the average 4.8%, and 
those of semi-skilled and skilled workers, 2.2%. Their 
work weeks averaged 44.7 and 48.0, respectively. 
Weekly earnings of unskilled workers amounted to 
$38.80, or 6.3% more than in December; the average 
received by semi-skilled and skilled workers was $56.40, 
or only 4.6% more than the $53.94 per week earned in 
December. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN JANUARY 


Hourly earnings rose 1.6% in January; they were 
16.2% above those of January, 1941, and 49.5% more 
than the average for the year 1929. 


Weekly earnings averaged $37.59 in January, or 
4.2% above those of December; they were 22.8% more 
than in January, 1941, and 31.7% more than in 1929. 


Hours worked per week rose 1.9% between December 
and January. They were on the average 5.5% more 
than in January, 1941, and 12.2% fewer than in 1929. 


Real’? weekly earnings, or dollar weekly earnings 
adjusted for changes in living costs, stood at 149.5 
(1923 =100). They were 2.7% more than in December, 
11.8% more than in January, 1941, and 39.5% higher 
than the average for 1929. 


Employment advanced 0.1% from December to Janu- 
ary; it was 16.3% greater than in January, 1941, and 
25.6% more than it was in 1929. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, JANUARY, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Aut Mate 


INDUSTRY 
Hourly Weekly 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec 
Agricultural implement................ $.957 | $.946 |$39.59 |$37.09 
Antomobileljscte esse seo ee neers 1.293 | 1.215 | 54.05 | 42.40 
Bootisnd Shoes. jis ocmersieis sieve sevceteis 7132 .721 | 29.21 | 27.89 
Chemniical iy s428 siete i soe orev 965 .957 | 40.02 | 39.35 
Rayon and allied products .......... .882 | .871 | 34.86 | 34.37 
Cotton—-Northlenasccn tess cele .671 .670 | 28.47 | 28.12 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.035 | 1.012 | 47.64 | 45.43 
Burmituves cet hac we ste eee tae .827 | .811 | 34.73 | 34.79 
Hosiery and knit goods..........+e00++ 775 | .764 | 30.87 | 31.02 
Jronand teal’, disor. eit cts cone ceutee e 991 .999 | 38.75 | 38.26 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 784 | .777 | 32.48 | 32.69 
Lumberandamillwork?. 25.20... 2eete « 839 | .838 | 34.53 | 34,27 
Meatpacking): oh.we. a exon nate ites 837 .823 | 88.51 | 32.71 
Paint atid varnish! |.0A....gc etek stele s 854} .861 | 34.76 | 35.82 
Paper and pulpy. >< ees + bases 799 .786 | 34.97 | 34.35 
Paver produets:...1. sce ote ect e toteitera 804 .791 | 33.59 | 33.84 
Printing—book and job.>. 5, css. sce... .964 | .959 | 40.10 | 40.28 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.033 | 1.073 | 39.84 | 42.44 
Hubber danescc eee « aietrenes cats atts 1.078 | 1.074 | 41.34 | 40.88 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.158 | 1.153 | 42.16 | 41.65 
2. Other rabber products............ 946 943 | 39.79 | 39.41 
Subs dnd Favonns.ssse ayes cat eee 675 663 | 26.68 | 25.84 
Wiodlitaanctinecmantant. a. votine sae eene 807 801 | 33.14 | 33.24 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 803 792 | 33.62 | 33.08 
2. Other woolen products‘........... 811 810 | 32.65 | 33.40 
Foundries and machine shops.. ........ 961 940 | 46.62 | 44.86 
ie Koundites crate nts: «era bcd 916 899 | 41.15 | 40.46 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 941 925 | 48.56 | 47.34 
87 Heavy equipment! a. sens... teem» 1.001 983 | 48.75 | 46.83 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 911 891 | 42.83 | 41.37 
bar Other products':.4.9. tere: ac pte. 982 955 | 47.20 | 44.73 
£5 INDUSRRINS | saean va tation teria ams $.939 | $.924 1$40.55 |$38.75 
Cemierityad totes feats case thos erie es $.758 | 8.762 |$29.62 |$30.60 
Remrolenun nettntrt y seenrerersreta ges rstie eee 1.139 | 1.131 | 42.21 | 41.72 
VT HINDUSTRINSUAfanaans end Re Tae Cee $.941 | $.926 [$40.49 [$38.73 


See footnotes on page 89 


Average Hours 


per Week per 

Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Jan Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan Dec 
41.4 39.2 | $.734 | $.724 1$29.78 |$26.03 40.6 36.0 
41.8 34.9 .816 807 | SOT) 272048 Sten 33.7 
39.9 38.7 Leo .514 | 21.05 | 19.05 40.1 37.1 
41.5 41.1 .639 .6387 | 25.40 | 25.47 39-7. 40.0 
39.5 39.4 . 646 .642 | 24.56 | 24.07 38.0 37.5 
42.5 41.9 547 .542 | 21.78 | 21.50 39.8 39.6 
46.1 44.9 . 686 .675 | 28.54 | 27.48 41.6 40.7 
42.0 42.9 .573 O02 | SL 1 22-76 37.9 40.5 
39.8 40.6 -504 503 | 18.40 | 18.80 36.5 37.4 
39.1 38.3 a ee ee dee wet 
41.4 42.1 .631 623 | 24.61 | 24.56 39.0 39.4 
41.2 40.9 A ‘ee eon ae ofa 
40.0 39.7 -636 635 | 24.54 | 24.48 38.6 38.6 
40.7 41.6 .591 587 | 22.58 | 22.60 38.2 38.5 
43.7 43.7 .534 522 | 21.18 | 20.76 39.7 39.8 
41.8 42.8 .514 513 | 19.66 | 20.01 38.2 39.0 
41.6 42.0 545 538 | 22.07 | 22.17 40.5 41.2 
38.6 39.6 .596 597 | 23.71 | 23.92 39.8 40.0 
38.3 38.1 .681 680 | 25.65 | 25.71 37.7 37.8 
36.4 36.1 .805 807 | 26.72 | 26.14 33.2 32.4 
42.1 41.8 . 632 634 | 25.15 | 25.51 39.8 40.3 
39.5 39.0 495 484 | 17.99 | 17.83 36.3 36.9 
41.1 41.5 .649 651 | 24.51 | 24.87 37.8 38.2 
41.9 41.8 643 644 | 25.19 | 25.26 39.2 39.2 
40.3 41,2 .663 669 | 23.08 | 24.05 34.8 36.0 
48.5 47.7 .610 595 | 25.24 | 24.66 41.4 41.5 
44.9 45.0 .688 676 | 27.48 | 27.13 40.0 40.1 
51.6 51.2 .635 639 | 27.41 | 27.86 43.1 43.6 
48.7 47.7 acct oie ee iit 
47.0 46 4 .618 595 | 26.10 | 24.98 42.9 42.0 
48.1 46.8 . 592 580 | 23.89 | 23.62 40.3 40.7 
43.1 42.1 | $.578 | $.572 |$22.48 |$22.15 38.8 Son 
39.1 40.2 

37.1 | 36.9 “ee 
43.0 42.0 


ee ee 
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EA 
RNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, JANUARY, 1942 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


UnskILLED 


ee 


Average Earnings 


SKILLED aNnD Semi-SKILLED 


Average Earnings 


InpustTRY Eee ee ee ee |) A vetage) Hours Average Hours 

a ; per Week per per Week per 

ourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weelly Wage Earner 

Jan. _ Dee. Jan Dec Jan Dee Jan Dec Jan Dec. Jan Dec. 

icultural j ware 

ie mri Brriplementaer:-ee of ae oo te $.793 | $.787 |$31.58 |$29.32 39.8 37.3 | $.978 | $.968 |$40.69 |$38.17 41.6 39.5 
7 eee 1.109 | 1.070 | 45.80 | 36.70 41.3 34.3 | 1.318 | 1.235 | 55.22 | 43.23 41.9 35.0 
Ch an - COG tet erat cers, boltclanty, aisles ayenctetewm: » 424 .421 | 17.04 | 16.59 40.2 39.4 745 .734 | 29.73 | 28.41 39.9 38.7 
nemical. +... guitar ee hs -835 | .829 | 34.32 | 33.83] 41.1] 40.8 | 1.011 | 1.001 | 42.02 | 41.31 | 41.6] 41.3 
Bite and allied products ........... 611} .585 | 23.59 | 22.90] 38.6] 39.2] .916| .908 | 36.35 | 35.85| 39.7 | 39.5 
otton—North 5 : 2 
Electrical r Sse Soper 615 GIS") oroL 1/25..06 41.5 40.9 .693 .693 | 29.70 | 29.37 42.9 42.4 
ieee ae ACLUIING 7. seco she seek .805 791 | 35.50 | 34.33 44.1 43.4 | 1.061 | 1.037 | 49.12 | 46.77 46.3 45.1 
iH niture “i Se ee ee eee 649 634 | 28.30 | 27.71 43.6 43.7 872 .855 | 36.28 | 36.51 41.6 42.7 
; oan ae ROGUES weet cy nes 508 507 | 21.87 | 20.81 | 43.0] 41.0 803 .790 | 31.74 | 32.038 | 39.5 | 40.5 
loathe steel brpierarei utes bette eee eee ees 763 N66 | 282239) 28), 11 37.0 36.7 | 1.031 | 1.040 | 40.72 | 40.14 39.5 38.6 
ther tanning and finishing.......... 610 GI2 | 25,29) | 26.97 41.5 42.8 .825 .815 | 34.17 | 34.13 41.4 41.9 
Lumber and millwork... cen. 5 coke 6 .639 636 | 26.19 | 25.89 41.0 40.7 .896 .894 | 87.27 | 36.96 41.6 41.3 
Meat packing. Ltt e eet ee eee eee e eee eeee Hy pe sf 707 | 27.96 | 28.07 39.0 39.7 .901 .886 | 36.49 | 35.17 40.5 39.7 
PRE ANG VANISH: c=. 6 eee es vc eee kn 720 730 | 29.45 | 30.51 40.9 41.8 . 926 .931 | 37.60 | 38.64 40.6 41.5 
Papemand puln tern ee ce cen on eo 673 661 | 28.59 | 27.82 42.5 42.1 .851 837 || 37.79 | 37.25 44.4 44.5 
Paper products... .. pee eeeeeee AEN 634 632 | 26.04 | 26.86 41.0 42.5 .859 .843 | 36.11 | 36.17 42.0 42.9 
Printing—book and job... weet eee eeeee 575 569 | 24.32 | 24.13 42.3 42.4 | 1.093 | 1.089 | 45.25 | 45.63 41.4 41.9 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 645 667 | 24.55 | 24.93 | 38.1] 37.4] 1.139 | 1.175 | 44.09 | 47.21 | 38.7 | 40.2 
Rubber....... ye ee eee ne tee t ec ec eee eee 794 775 | 30.41 | 29.22 38.3 37.7 | 1.086 | 1.082 | 41.64 | 41.20 38.3 38.1 
1, Rubber tires and tubes..,......... 899 883 | 32.99 | 31.35 36.7 35.5 | 1.164°] 1.159 | 42.36 | 41.88 36.4 36.1 
2. Other rubber products............ 654 650 | 26.69 | 26.70 40.8 41.1 .956- .953 | 40.24 | 39.87 42.1 | 41.8 
Wind osotnes, otha Spaeth aaa oe teste ae 662 661 | 26.85 | 26.96 40.6 40.8 . 882 .874 | 36.47 | 36.57 41.3 41.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 676 669 | 27.55 | 27.24 40.8 40.7 . 874 .861 | 37.14 | 36.48 42.5 | 42.4 
Z. Other woolen products‘ - <See as. 645 651 | 26.04 | 26.65 40.4 40.9 .890 .886 | 35.81 | 36.66 40.2 41.4 
Foundries and machine shops........... 789 .772 | 36.48 | 35.30 46.2 45.7 . 996 .972 | 48.83 | 46.82 49.0 48.2 
i Foundries oes Geile iatla Narre tees eee eeee 748 WAl1 | 33.24 | 33.07 44.5 44.6 . 990 .968 | 44.65 | 43.69 45.1 45.1 
2, Machines and machine tools....... 771 755 | 38.79 | 38.30 | 50.3] 50.7 975 .953 | 51.05 | 49.83 | 52.3 | 51.8 
Smblenyy Equipment, < acis\s as sence .812 789 | 37.46 | 36.06 46.1 45.7 | 1.035 | 1.018 | 50.92 | 48.87 49.2 48.0 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 738 720 | 34.84 | 33.11 | 47.2] 46.0] .933 .909 | 44.16 | 42.59 | 47.3 | 46.8 
BeOMEr Products ccmse nae; ce se oisc « 842 822 | 37.59 | 35.60 44.6 43.3 | 1.002 .973 | 48.68 | 46.13 48.6 47.4 
DAMINDUSTRIES secede oc.s.c.ce ee elie $.740 | $.730 |$31.23 |$30.10 42.2 41.4 | $.992 | $.974 |$43.14 |$41.10 43.5 42.4 
Cementaarcbads Sete ral wer sek ees $.663 | $.660 |$24.88 |$24.60 37.5 37.3 | $.772 | 8.777 1$30.34 |$31.56 39.3 40.6 
Petroleum reOnINg. oie. «ssc ace sie pussaw .802 .812 | 29.59 | 29.64 36.9 36.5 | 1.198 | 1.187 | 44.45 | 43.92 Sie 37.0 
SUSINDUSTRINE  Noceates cee ee coe ees $.740 | $.730 1831.15 |$30.05 42.1 41.3 | $.994 | $.977 |$43.06 |$41.07 43.3 42.3 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or 
aise services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many localities, 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tue ConrerENCcE Boarp. 

3Based on data collected by the American Iron and Stee! Institute and THe ConreRENCE Boarp, 

5Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


n.a. Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


Man hours worked in January totaled 2% more than 
in December, 22.8% more than in January, 1941, and 
10.3% more than in 1929. 


Payrolls increased 4.3% over their December total. 
They exceeded those of January, 1941, by 42.9%, and 
those of 1929 by 65.4%. 


Outlook for Workers Bright 

In summation, the outlook of manufacturing workers 
was exceedingly bright in January. For working 42.4 
hours at $.882 per hour, they received $37.59 per week, 


free house rents or other 
but the part which they 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


‘Principally rugs. z 
rRevised 


the highest recorded average since these surveys were 
begun. Although general living costs rose 1.4% between 
December and January, dollar earnings also advanced 
4.2%, and, as a result, the real weekly earnings of 
manufacturing workers were greater than ever before. 
More workers were employed, payrolls were at a new 
high, and total man hours worked exceeded those of 
any other month since July, 1920. 


E. B. Dunn 


Division of Industrial Economics 
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Cost of Living, United States and 68 Cities, February 


IVING COSTS for families of wage earners and 

lower-salaried clerical workers in the United States 
rose 0.7% between January and February, as compared 
with a rise of 1.4% between December and January. 
Tue ConrerENCE Boarp’s index for February was 
95.2% of the 1923 level. Clothing prices advanced the 
most over the period, 2.5%, and food prices next, 0.6%. 
Other major items of the budget showed only slight 
rises. Since February, 1941, prices have advanced 
10.6% for the country as a whole. The purchasing value 
of the 1923 dollar declined to 105.0 cents in February, 
while in January it was 105.8 cents; a year ago it was 
116.1 cents. 


In 61 of the 68 cities for which THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp regularly constructs indexes, living costs ad- 
vanced over the month. In three cities, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, Muskegon, Michigan, and Spokane, 
Washington, no changes occurred. In three others de- 
clines were registered as follows: Sacramento —0.2%; 
San Francisco —0.5%; and Des Moines -0.6%. The 
greatest increase between the two months took place 
in New Orleans, 1.7%. Since a year ago, rises have 
occurred in all cities for which comparable data are 
available. 

H. S. Hin. 
Division of Industrial Economies 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, FEBRUARY, 1942 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Percentage Changes 


; a 
ees a a January, 1942 February, 1941 
Family Budget February, 1942 January, 1942 February, 1941 me oe te to jan 
Food yt otastemne oy dich Bae eeeiseotece 83 95.8 95.2 78.8 +0.6 +21.6 
Housing. 242: v. aan sae eee 20 90.4 90.1 87.7 +0.3 +3.1 
Clothing) S22 one oe een 12 84.5 82.4 73.1 +2.5 +15 .6 
INFN, cote oibco arena’ Sota nvda alee late ae he ate “ie 93.6 a 91.4 = 80.4 a +2.4 -. +16.4 
Wonten S226 aston tebcbe oes 75.3 x. 73.4 me 65.7 2: +2.6 -- +14.6 
Ruelcand light, 4c ic ocine teh ae ate 5 90.4 90. 3r 86.4 +0.1 +4.6 
Coal h prho setae tis code eiccnie oreo 92.7 . 92.6 Be 86.7 oe +0.1 ek +6.9 
Gas and electricity?.............. se 85.7 3 85.7r a 85.9 oe 0 =" 0.2 
SUN rics a wee re eet ee ee 30 102.9 102.5 98.2 +0.4 +4.8 
Weighted average of all items....... 100 95.2 94.5 86.1 +0.7 +10.6 
Purchasing value of dollar.......... 105.0 “105.8 116.1 -0.8 -9.6 


pesca h eA — lit  D 2 s E e ocentsds o 
‘Based on Toe Conrerence Boarp index of food prices, January 15, 1942 and February 13, 1942 and on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, February 18, 1941. 


*Based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas. 


rRevised. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


8 SSSSoooOoOoOODDoeaRew7xosSsSaaSS 


: Clothing Fuel and Light 
Date pibsonee Food Housing Sundries eae 
All Items Total Men’s Women’s Total Coal Gas and Dollar 
Electricity 

1941 February....... 86.1 78.8 87.7 TS ak 80.4 65.7 86.4 86.7 85.9 98.2 116.1 
March Steger ys ite 86.3 79.2 877 73.2 80.6 65.8 86.4 86.7 85.9 98.3 115.9 
April. . 86.9 81.0 87.8 73.3 80.8 65.8 86.4 86.7 85.9 98.3 115.1 
May.. 87.4 82.2 88.0 73.6 81.1 66.0 86.4 86.6 85.9 98.5 114.4 
June.. 88.5 85.5 88.2 73.6 81.2 66.0 86.7 87.1 85.9 98.6 113.0 

MY on oe reatn charts 88.9 86.2 88.4 73.8 81.4 66.1 87.8 88.7 85.9 98.7 112.5 
August. . 89.4 87.3 88.6 74.5 82.0 66.9 88.6 90.0 85.9 98.8 LIES 
September........ 90.8 89.4 88.9 76.9 84.8 69.0 89.4 91.1 85.9 99.8 110.1 
October:..ae¢c05 92.0 90.7 89.2 78.3 86.2 70.4 90.0 92.0 85.9 101.5 108.7 
November........ 92.9 92.2 89.5 79.6 87.3 71.9 90.2 92.4 85.9 101.9. 107.6 
December........ 93 .2 92.6 89.9 80.1 87.8 72.3 90.3 92.5 85.9 102:.2 107.3 

1942 January..........| 94.5 95.2 90.1 82.4 91.4 73.4 90.3r | 92.6 85.7% | 102.5 | 105.8 
Hebraarys..+..5 5). 95.2 95.8 90.4 84.5 93.6 75.3 90.4 92.7 85.7 102.9 105.0 


rRevised 


ames 

MANAGEMENT RECORD 

eee 
COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 


March, 1942 


Source: Tue Conrsrence Boarp 
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Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Ind Numbe: 
Jan, 1030 =100 * Chatigeas ae an Percentage 
Cirr Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1941 Cc 
Feb, 1942 | Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1941 to By pi Feb, 1942 | Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1941 ie ie aes - 
; Feb. 1942 | Feb. 1942 Feb. 1942 | Feb. 1942 
Akron Chattanooga 
Sie Reeve Crest eye ss ens <- +0.7 | +20.2 Food. Sines eee agrees 131.1 131.2 102.3 —0.1 | +28.2 
Secese eee 0 +5.6 Housing Bek Peete Aeocnlh HORI! 103.4 100.2 0 +3 .2 
- a ee i RES es sisi ees +1.0 | +18.9 | Clothing. ass ec esses 114.1 109.9 99.2 +3.8 | +15.0 
Hie ns ight ae eee 0 +5.6 | Fuel and light Fa Sake 104.7 | 104.7 97.5 0 +74 
s seat urnishings ..... 0 +16.1 | Housefurnishings....| 118.7 | 118.5 99.9 +0.2 | +18.8 
SUNCTICS! ost gs occok cok +0.2 +4.2 | Sundries............ 100.3 | 100.3 97.6 0 +2.8 
Weighted Total. .... : +0.3 | +11.5 Weighted Total 112.6 Herr 99.7 +0.4 | +12.9 
Atlanta Chicago jj pes raeaaer 
Food. Rites po ome keen et 123.6 122.8 99.1 EOL t BOA Ta Koode. vo e.ces. cede 119.7 119.9 103.7 —-0.2 | 415.4 
Housing. tee ewe) 99.2 99.2 97.0 0 +2.3 Housing maitre soot she terete 102.9 102.9 98.7 0 +4.3 
Clothin met te tee ce ene 114.2 112.0 98.7 EOTO) | eel. 7) Clothing,-.e.ce ace 117.6 113.9 100.2 4+3.2{ +17.4 
Fuel and light res 111-8 | 111.8 97.8 0 +14.3 } Fuel and light....... 100.2 | 100.2 94.3 0 6.3 
Housefurnishings ..... 115.4] 114.8] 100.0 +0.5 | +15.4 | Housefurnishings....] 120.3 | 119.4] 101.1 +0.8 | +19.0 
DUNCICSES cy cree. oc 104.6 104.6 100.9 0 +371 Sundries... .22.:...-. 101.5 101.4 100.1 +0.1 +1.4 
Weighted Total..... 111.6 art 99.4 | +0.5 | 412.3 Weighted Total....| 109.8 109.4 100.7 +0.4 +9.0 
Baltimore Cincinnati = 
| 
Pood. lene eee dc wicks ee 131.9 13007 LOSP4 = =2-0) 9a 96.8) | ood ss ese sacs ae. 118.9 TVS 102.9 41.4] +15.5 
Housing Sree ets oats sacs 107.2 107-2 101.7 || 0 5.4} Howsing:.. oso: sceee 101.2 100.8 99.8 +0.4 +1.4 
EIGUNINI Eee tk nt 112.9 110.8 99.4) 129u) 18.6 | Clothing mae. connect 114.2 PLES 98.2 +2.1] 416.3 
Fuel and light........ 106.0 | 106.0 98.5 0 +7.6 | Fuel and light....... 106.0 | 106.0} 101.1 0 +4.8 
Housefurnishings..... 127.0 127.0 103.9 | 0 +92.2 | Housefurnishings....| 119.6 116.5 101.6 42.7 | 417.7 
DUNGrIEs Oe. 6 ocak. co 101.6 101.5r) 100.6 40.1 See OM oundrics.. eee: scence 103.9 103.7 102.2 +0.2 +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 115.7 1 kessiet| 102.0 '| 40.5 | +13.4 Weighted Total....| 110.6 109.4 101.5 +1.1 +9.0 
Birmingham Cleveland 
OOdwEe eters «= odin n ne 128.6 yee 105.1 +1.2 | 422.4 Food. sap sarang erelelsie ees 120.1 119.8 100.8 +0.3 } +19.1 
PIOUS Mee. ose 106.9 106.9 103.5 0 +3.3 | Housing............ 105.4 | 105.4] 102.4 0 +2.9 
Clothingtanc: 2. Secs. 118.7 116.5 100.2 +1.9 | +18.5 | Clothing. sete eeeeees 120.1 118.4 100.3 +1.4 | 419.7 
Fuel and light........ 106.8 106.8 92.7 0 +15.2 | Fuel and light Sercroies 106.1 106.1 102.0 0 +4.0 
Housefurnishings..... 115.8 | 115.3] 100.4 +0.4 | +15.3 | Housefurnishings....) 117.1} 116.6) 101.3 +0.4 | +15.6 
SSUMUTIES tees 2 os 100.6 100.5 100.1 +0.1 EQN] OUNGTIES St ce ecneces 102.0 101.9 101.2 +0.1 +0.8 
Weighted Total..... 113.0 | 112.2] 101.8 Weighted Total....{/ 111.1] 110.8] 101.3|} +0.3 | +9.7 
Boston Dallas 
HOOG Se vest erercinieiehec.sie 124.2 122.0 98.8 ood? e.eeeiac net ece 135.4 132.0 99.4 +2.6 | +36.2 
I OUSIN sa: os Ses sies o> 103.5 103.2 102.9 | EVOUSING soos setae sre 101.6 101.6 97.9 0 +3.8 
SPlOthIng wens a tinns 118.7 115.6 99.2 Clothing. wee es eeeee 117.5 114.9 99.7 +2.3 | +17.9 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 | 107.9] 103.5 Fuel and light....... 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 0 : 0 
Housefurnishings..... 123.9 | 123.3 | 104.0 ag oon baa ae ees Hae oie fyig 
SHHCrIes ee ec ss 103.6 | 103.6 | 101.8; VANIOTICS he cls sisiata sie ; : : , 
Weighted Total..... 13.5 112.3 100.9 Weighted Total....] 114.7 113.4 99.8 +1.1 | +14.9 
Bridgeport Dayton 
HOOUES eRe corse else © 125.0 124.1 103.4 +0.7 | +20.9 et LO eC 116.8 116.4 95.2 +0.3 rae 
Housing csc. oe tc 110.1 110.1 | 104.5 0 45.4 OusINg......+..... a a a a 
Clothing SE taeais ee cle vin sis 116.7 114.7 101.4 +1.7 | +15.1 ] Clothing. wesc eescere 114.0 112.6 98.9 +1.2 719.3 
Fuel and light........ 106.4 106.4 102.1 | 0 +4.2 | Fuel and light ceri 105.2 105.2 102.9 es ae 
Housefurnishings..... 123.1 | 119.9 | 102.1 +2.7 | +20.6 | Housefurnishings....| 125.7 ae 106.8 te oa ud 
SOMUTIES Merge 2 he sss 103.8} 103.7} 101.0 +0.1 +2.8 | Sundries. . eee 102.2 | 102. 101.6 . +0. 
Weighted Total..... 114.6 | 113.9 | 102.6 HOG | Fil. 7h Weighteu Total....} a. n.d. n.@. n.d nod. 
eM Batralo Denver 
23. 106.4 Qed elo yal thOOd. Ce tees. cere. 120.5 121.4 100.9 -0.7} +19.4 
Hons Pe ee ice Pea ere | weed a omsing ccs, 104.0] 104.4] 99.6] -0.4] +4.4 
eee 111.6! 111.1| 98.9|| +0.5| +12.8| Clothing............ 115.8] 113.1] 99.8|| +2.4| +16.0 
Petesdight 103.1] 103.1| 99.4 0 | +3.7| Fuel and light.......| 103.4] 102.9] 101.2] 40.5] +2.2 
yo ets 0.7 | +21.8| Housefurnishings....| 116.7] 113.3] 99.8] +3.0) +16.9 
Housefurnishings..... 122.0} 121.1 100.2 +0" +211. f g Tse eiae ort foi tua 
SUNCIES, wees 5 lose ss 103.3 | 103.2} 101.9 +0.1 PETE AMP ASUNGLIES cic ereie)o-s 016 27s 2.1] 102.0} 100.7 |) +0. : 
5 9.7 
Weighted Total..... 112.9 112.7 103.3 +0.2 +9.3 Weighted Total....] 110.2 110.1 100.5 +0.1 + i 


Footnotes given on page 95 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1942—Continued - 
Source: THe ConrerENcE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers | Percentage 


Index Numbers Percentage 


Jan., 1939=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 ____ Changes 
yee Jan, 1942 | Feb. 1941 = Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1941 
. 1941 t t Feb. 1942 | Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1941 to to 
Feb. 1942 | Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1 eit aa ha aie Feb. 1942 | Feb. 1942 
Des Moines Houston 
Food. . Foddoedsydcusesnes’ 126.1 | 125.6] 103.6]| +0.4] +21.7 
Housing.. 0.00... 00s Housing <.j. ¢nskons 105.6 | 104.2| 101.4]) 41.3] +4.1 
Clethingh. acc ccs Chilings se 118.5] 115.3] 100.9|| +2.8| +17.4 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 92.3 92.3 92.9 0 -0.6 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....}| 120.9} 119.8] 101.8 +0.9 | +18.8 
Sundries jn. j030 bet oe Sundries: 22 mse cece - 104.1 | 104.1] 101.7 0 +2.4 
Weighted Total..... Weighted Total...) 112.5] 111.7] 101.77) +0.7| +10.6 
TS ———— Ee 
Detroit Indianapolis 
Rood ee onto, week aes 118.8 ala tyes! 101.4 1 Bil SEUTAS. | Boode tie stere.. stele 129.4 127.1 104.5 41.8 | +23.8 
Housing............. 107.2| 107.2| 101.97/ 0 | +5.2| Housing............ 208.84 108-2, 8 ae a 
Clothing) sa oe 46 113.8 109.7 98.2} 43.7] +15.9 Clothing. .. Cy. .-| 114.9 113.2 100.2 41.5] + re 
Fuel and light........ 109.6 109.6 LOZ 0 +7.1] Fuel and light aerate oe. 104.4 104.4 100.2 0 +4. 
Housefurnishings..... 128.3 125.3 107.2 +2.4| +19.7 Housefurnishings ae spe LlOee 109.8 100.5 +0.3 +9.6 
Sundries $. paca. ,cecrs 100.7 | 100.6 99.7 +0.1 10 SUNGTICS: cee eae 104.6 | 104.6 | 103.0 0 EL .6 
Weighted Total..... 110.7 109.6 101.0 +1.0 +9.6 Weighted Total.... 113.7 | 112.8 | 103.0 |} +0.8 | +10.4_ 
Duluth | Kansas City, Mo. | 
Las Lae eee eae 124.3 124.4 104.2 =0.1 | E1948") Hood, secre aeematos 113.5 113.1 94.8 +0.4 | 419.7 
Housing 950) toes 100.1 100.1 100.0 0 +0.1 Housing Se Saas eee 101.7 101.4 100.4 +0.3 +1.3 
Clothing) 3 oc.e, 6004 116.5 114.8 99.1 +1.5 | +17.6 Clothing. .. Se ir ee 115.6 114.2 98.7 41.2 | 417.1 
Fuel and light........ 100.7 | 100.7 98.67 0 +2.1] Fuel and light ae ae 110.0 110.0 105.8 0 +4.0 
Housefurnishings..... 124.4] 123.5] 101.4 +0.7 | +22.7 | Housefurnishings....} 118.8 | 116.5} 100.7 +2.0 |} +18.0 
Sundries............. 102.1} 102.0] 100.8|/ +0.1] +1.3 | Sundries............ 100.8} 100.8] 100.6 0 +0.2 
Weighted Total..... 111. 0 110.8 101.37), +0.2 +9.6 Weighted Total....| 107.8 107.3 99.1 +0.5 +8.8 
Erie, Pa. ia Lansing 
Woodson sae Gon isis 122.0 120.8 101.7 1.0) | E9000: | hoods saree esi 4 137.5 137.8 111.1 —0.2 | +23.8 
Housing sg, aes 106.7 | 105.5} 101.8; +1.1 +A.8 | Housing. .6..05<asad 98.0 98.0 96.27 0 +1.9 
Clothing: a5 ass faces 193.3 119.5 101.7 || +3.2 |) +21.2 Clothing. .. Hei apaca arelata's 117.4 114.5 96.1 4+2.5 | +22.2 
Fuel and light........ 108.4 107.0 101.5 +1.3 +6.8 | Fuel and light Se soa ears 101.6 101.6 94.8 0 +7.2 
Housefurnishings ..... 128.5 126.2 107.2 || +1.8] +19.9 ] Housefurnishings....| 128.7 125.6 107.4 +2.5 | +19.8 
Sundries sn. yess se. 106.6 106.5 1OV.6 3 +0). 1 +4.9 | Sundries... ...:.....- 103.8 103.8 100.9 0 42.9 
Weighted Total..... 115.4 114.0 101.9 +1.2] +13.2 Weighted Total....} 114.7 114.3 102.17) 40.3} +12 3 
Fall River oy ii qmaed Los Angeles 
bf %0s ee a Beds A 130.9 128.4 103.4 +159 |) $26.6) Koodo. Suess gal ow eles 125.8 126.1 101.9 0.2 | +23.5 
Housiriginse nen. cee 101.9] 101.9} 101.9 0 0.) (Housing neegecn ack 105.2} 105.2 99.8 0 +5.4 
Clothing... oe, «ae aes 114.2 110.4 99.5 +3.4 | +14.8 | Clothing............ PLUS 109.9 98.4 +1.1 +12.9 
Fuel and light........ 102.6 | 102.6 97.9 0 +4.8 | Fuel and light....... 96.2 96.2 96.27 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 112759 4 112,959 108.0 0 +9.6 | Housefurnishings....| 122.8] 121.3] 104.0 +1.2 | 418.1 
siatitebats Mewar ae i Oe 104.9 104.8 102.9 +0.1 +1.9 | Sundries............ 103.2 102.7 101.5 +0:5 +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 114.6 113.3 102.2 +1.1 | +12.1 : +10.8 
Front Royal, Va. 
Hoodugylatiteas + « pies 18627 |) 18720 n.a -0.2 Me. || ROOd.e% vr anreete win aie ‘ 1 oo 8 +1.6 } +19.1 
Housing a: oiisea'aanin ee 93.7 93.7 n.a 0 NG. | FLOUSIDE as oie cas 88 104.9 | 104.9] 102.9 0 +1.9 
Clothinig?. wan aivcce.a d 122.4] 119.8 n.a +2.2 na. | (Clothing wan ascuuas.s 117.8 | 115.9 99.2 +1.6 | +18.8 
Fuel and light........ 103.5 | 103.5 n.a 0 n.a. } Fuel and light....... 115.4] 115.4 | 109.7 0 +5.2 
Housefurnishings..... 125.0 | 124.4 n.a +0.5 n.a. | Housefurnishings....) 124.5 | 122.8] 105.5 +1.4 | +18.0 
Sundriésig i ou. ony 102.4 | 101.8 na +0.6 Modo | ASUNGNES ary ie eee 101.9} 101.8} 100.1 +0.1 +1.8 
Weighted Total..... 112.4 112.0 n.a 111.4 101.7 +0.9 | +10.5 
| 
4 134.2 103.2.\| +0,9 | =t38iee:) Mood, .ptesee ch seme 2 127.9 105.1 +1.0} +22.9 
6} 106.6} 105.8 Housiigeee. avs eset 103.0 | 103.0] 100.4 0 +2.6 
: 3 111.5 99.0 Clothingsaeicuesenes 118.2 115.7 100.5 +2.2 | +17.6 
Fuel and light........ 108.0 | 108.0 99.6 Fuel and light....... 110.8} 110.8] 105.9 0 +4.6 
Housefurnishings . .... 127795), 127260) + 100-1 Housefurnishings....| 122.4 | 122.4] 102.3 0 +19.6 
Bimdriegy. 9.96. 5)<0r 3 103.6 | 103.5) 100.7 Sundries s, os cutee 104.6 | 104.5 | 102.5 +0.1 +2.0 
Weighted Total..... 116.1 115.5 101.9 116.3 115.5 103.2 +0.7 | +12.7 
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IN 60 CITIES DURING 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers \ P ti 
ome gees pasate | __Oianges Jane 1958100 Grey 
Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1941 Crry tan. Yas | Pah 
to to Feb. 1942 | Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1941 18 ave 
inion tad Feb. 1942 | Feb, 1942 Feb. 1942 | Feb. 1942 
Macon a N fase Se | eee 
ewark 
Food. Baebes... ee! 129.0} 103.5 ]| +1.9] +97.0]| Food....... ioe 116.0| 114.5] 105.6] 41.3] +9.8 
Clothing OE oe 121 2:7 115.3 0 +5.6 Housing Be Oe aoe 101.4 101.4 99.0 0 4+2.4 
Fuel rae ix . Se TE 109.1 98.6 +4.7 | +15.8 | Clothing. Sis fetta. ale aie 116.4 112.5 98.8 +3.5 | +17.8 
Fr ees i 107.8 | 101.0 0 +6.7| Fuel and light... 102.2] 102.2] 963 0 46.1 
aout urnishings..... 127.2 108.0 0 HTS Housefurnishings Soll aban! 122.9] 101.8 +2.0 | +23.2 
Se erase As 101.0 98.8 +0.2 +2.4 | Sundries............ 102.7 102.6 100.6 +0.1 +2.1 
_ Weighted Total... ... 116.3 | 114.9} 102.9] +1.2 | +13.0] Weighted Total....} 109.1] 108.1] 101.6]| +0.9| +7.4 
Manchester, N. H. i New Haven = alee pie <> va 
see Bin NSAI 6 Ales pie hei s 125.0 121.6 100.8 +2.8 | +24.0 Food. see Here ae ne 126.8 125.8 103.4 +0.8 | +22.6 
Chahee Sets MENG ca sie Wlak 103.0 102.8 101.2 +0.2 +1.8 Housing Ue ON tevie ates 105.6 105.6 102.9 0 +2.6 
ho Doel = ctainnivele 115.0p} 110.7 100.5 +3.9 | +14.4 | Clothing............ 116.8 113.9 101.2 +2.5 | 415.4 
He and light Ree NA aS ie 103.4 103.4 Lh Oat f 0 +5.8 | Fuel and light....... 105.9 105.9 102.0 0 +3.8 
ousefurnishings Cer 130.5 120.5 100.9 0 +19.4 | Housefurnishings....} 121.8 118.6 101.0 4+2.7 | +20.6 
Sundries SRN A cinisue chow 103.4 103.3 102.5 +0.1 =09)} Sundries. 2.9... 0... 102.5 102.4 101.8 +0.1 +0.7 
_ Weighted ots 113.4 111.6 101.0 4+1.6 | 412.3 Weighted Total....| 114.0 Seo) 102.5 +0.7 ] +11.2 
Meadville, Pa. | a New Orleans 
Food. areas US ssc eek « 126.4 128.0 n.d. —1 3 Nid. | HOOd cca. eaiieccce ors 132.6 127.9 105.0 +3.7 | +26.3 
FAVES, acest ys 104.6 | 104.6 n.d. 0 nia. | Slousmng ae. oe. ee 108.1 | 108.1] 107.3 0 +0.7 
a 116.2p} 113.5 n.a. +2.4 mia | Clothing =. 80...c ec 115s. Pe1S a1 98.9 +1.8 | +16.4 
Fuel and Bp cbse 105.4 | 105.4 n.d. 0 n.a. | Fuel and light....... 103.2 | 103.2 98.3 0 +5.0 
Housefurnishings ..... 121.9 | 118.1 n.d. 43.2 n.a. | Housefurnishings....} 126.5 | 125.8] 105.8 +0.6 | +19.6 
sundress, 6.942.255. 102.6 102.2 n.a +0.4 Tite i SUNdries ey ieas oe 102.6 102.5 99.9 +0.1 Seat 
Weighted Total..... 112.6 112.6 n.d. 0 n.a Weighted Total....| 117.0 115.0 103.3 +1.7 | 413.3 
Memphis New York 
Food. Sime cates a oe tue 128.3 126.8 101.3 ARO) ee OG era Ood ee smote ser ste 125-1 193%2 104.0 41.5 | +20.3 
Housing? f.0.....%. 108.0 107.4 103.1 +0.6 AOS, |) HOUSING + ..Bie ccc ce ore t 101.0 101.0 100.1 0 +0.9 
Glothings 0.24... 4.2 116.0 LIS oe 99.0 =-O Ori <9: | Clothing yeoma. «0 aa 109.5 106.5 97.8 +2.8 | +12.0 
Fuel and light........ 103.1 103.1 98.1 0 +5.1] Fuel and light....... 107.0 | 107.0] 101.5r, 0 45.4 
Housefurnishings..... 126.8 | 126.3] 100.0 +0.4 | +26.8 | Housefurnishings....} 124.3] 121.6] 103.3 +2.2 | +20.3 
SUNULES2. een... oe 103.1 103.0 102.0 +0.1 Jal) | ASuBuries See eee 103.7 103.7 102 7 0 +1.0 
Weighted Total..... 114.0 113.1 101.3 +0.8 | 412.5 Weighted Total....| 112.2 Ubih a 102.0 +1.0 | +10.0 
Milwaukee Oakland 
Witte 270. Gee Bs 119.4] 120.7| 99.6|| -1.1| +19.9] Food............... 127.6 | 126.6] 101.9]) +0.8| +25.2 
HOUSING fotos <uc.c8.c 102.4 | 102.3} 100.4 +0.1 200 | Honsing.. 5)... ..- 1.0 1220S sel 2228 a eelOSaS, 0 +18.4 
Glothinigs.8 tesa .5 S06 115.4 113.2 99.8 +1.9 | 415.6 Clothing. .. aie are vate area 116.1 114.2 97.6 +1.7 | +19.0 
Fuel and light........ 108733) 10323 98.27 0 +5.2 | Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 122.4 | 118.7 | 102.6 +3.1 | +19.3 | Housefurnishings....| 114.9} 113.3] 101.2 +1.4 | 413.5 
MUDGIIES fs cele es ces oes 102.8 102.8 100.9 0 BELO) || Sundriessa.eree nate ee 99.9 99.9 96.9 0 +3.1 
Weighted Total..... 110.1 110.0 100.2 +0.1 +9.9 Weighted Total..... 114.4 113.8 99.4 +0.5 | +15.1 
Minneapolis 
O00 sect a. oe ooo oe 127.2 123.5 104.2 +8.0) +22.1 6 8 mill .0 
Housing! 3. 82.....2 os. 103.2 103.2 100.8 0 +2.4 2 0 a) adi 
Clothing #=. 64.2. .25. 118.1 117.0 101.4 +0.9 | +16.5 : 8 ms) al! 8 
igh 99.6 99.6 98.2 0 +1.4 | Fuel and light....... 103.6 103.6 98.7 0 +5.0 
Fuel and light........ ight 
Housefurnishings ..... 119.3 | 117.8] 103.6 +1.3 | +15.2 | Housefurnishings....| 129.9 | 128.2] 108.4 +1.3 ia 
WORULIES cet oe claus 105.4 105.3 102.6 +0.1 AED Hie HOUT vote etote sternal 103.4 103.3 100.9 +0.1 +2.5 
Weighted Total..... 113.0 111.6 102.3 +1.3 | +10.5 Weighted Total....} 113.8 112.8 102.1 +0.9 | +11.5 
Muskegon Parkersburg, W.Va. 
BOOM «fo a ctals 3 0 olere 129.8 130.8 110.1 —0.8 | +17.9 Food. By oD oe 130.7 129.4 n.d. +1.0 n.a 
HOUSING Goodie sso nek = 115.4] 115.4] 106.4 || 0 SHER [MELOUSIN Gira, diteie: 52,0, 4) «0 103.5 | 103.5 n.d. ; 0 n.a 
Clothing 5 wets «<c:-tes 11S Ae te 97.2 | +2.1 | +16.7 | Clothing............ 119.6 | 115.8 n.d. +3.3 n.a 
and light. ...4.6~ 106.2 | 106.2} 100.3 0 +5.9 | Fuel and light....... 94.4 94.4 n.d. 0 n.a 
Fue g P 29 0.6 
ishi DISeS ae Lo. 0) |e. 7, +0.3 | +13.4 | Housefurnishings....] 123.4 | 122.7 n.d. +0. n.d 
Housefurnishings..... 4 2 30 41.9 a 
MSUNGLIES pretest os: 21- 1 105.2 | 105.0] 100.5}, +0.2 BEA a7) aounarieseame aries: 104.2 103.0 ma.) +1.2 ia 
Weighted Total..... 115.6 | 115.6, 104.0 0 411.2 Weighted Total....} 115.6 | 114.3 n.a +1.1 n.a 


Footnotes given on page 95 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1942—Continued 
Source: Tor ConrerENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939= 100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 


Percentage 
Jan., 1939=100 Chai 


nges 


os Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1941 Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1941 
' . 1941 to. || 2akeo 
Feb, 1942 | Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1941|/ | to | to Feb. 1942 | Jan. 1942 | Feb Feb’ 1042'| Feb. 1942 
Philadelphia Sacramento 
Bhd. g.Se a 129.7 | 130.7 427.9 ivaetnbree paces -1.9 oo 
HoGsing oi sdeceeace: 102.5 | 102.5 +2.8 | Housing............ 0 ore 
Clothing fcntuauator 119.2 115.3 +18.0 | Clothing. west eeeeees +3.6 | + : 
Fuel and light........ 107.0] 107.0 +6.2 | Fuel and light....... 0 mien 
Housefurnishings..... 116.8 | 115.5 +18.1 | Housefurnishings.... +2.3 | +24. 
Sundries...£.es.21.00: 102.4 | 102.1 412 | Sundries.6.5.-.-6e7 0.1, jeri 
savers 0 sp 0 
ofelelajete wiles eusiatars 9 4 sa Bia ha a ates ah trees 
hunatersrakeresketencrs 2 A BOC PIS Tei 
SON ese th oe 3 2 ths oe Pl 
Fuel and light........ bf vey Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 114.8} 114.6 Housefurnishings . ... 
Sundries...4..Sss:0e05 104.4 | 104.3 Sundries.3..0 2) <6. 
Weighted Total..... 113.4 112.6 


Mreisseial ovate wieienere al auf 5 tha Seat: Sicha ae? 
aleletnneiy sicgsiatey 8 stare a sa afer eee 
ratelin: Syetelis ue aS 5 Reine ee 

Fuel and light........ 98.8 Fuel and light....... 

Housefurnishings..... ey Housefurnishings.... 

Sundries $4;P eck sec 104.1 Sundries. 2,97 « see 
Weighted Total..... 113.3 112.1 +11.5 


FOOd*, . totinb ots awie sos 130.9 130.4 104.7 0:4.) REVO lp FOOGs. ce eae aes tem 
Housings. 2 ccceat 102.6 102.6 100.5 0 +2:1 | Housing. 2. vss... 
Clothingiy asses e: 113.1 109.3 98.5 +3.5 | +14.8 | Clothing............ 
Fuel and light........ 100.7 | 100.7 98.9 0 +1.8 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 123.0 | 122.4] 103.4 +0.5 | +19.0 | Housefurnishings .... 
UNGIES 5.) Sh ersiers three 101.1} 100.8] 100.7 +0.3 +0.4 | Sundries............ 


Fuel and light........ 103. ; 
Housefurnishings ..... 118. 11%. 99.5 +1.4 
PUNOLICS  catteicicinnedes 102. 102. 100.2 +0.2 


Providence 


Gees crsceenwane 6 4” n.a. +0.9 
Housing (5. sie ees 1227. WO 1ee.7 n.d. 0 
Gloflimgs; Fen catch 111.0} 109.3 n.a. +1.6 
Fuel and light........ 98.9 98.9 n.a. 0 
Housefurnishings ..... 122.9] 121.6 n.d. +1.1 
SUMAGIES 26s oli ennees 104.3 104.1 n.d. +0.2 
Weighted Total..... 116.4 115.7 n.d. +0.6 
—oy— SSS — _ LEE 
Rochester 
Youd, i Meloiccts 124.1] 124.8] 105.5|| -0.2] 417.6] Food............... 136.8] 186.3| 106.3]) +0.4] +98.7 
Housing Seca t wwe heard e 103.8 103.8 101.5 0 9.18) |) Housing... Uo. ccs soe 109.1 109.1 98.7 0 +10.5 
Clothing. esc owennena 119.3 116.3 101.2 +2.6 | +179 | Clothing. /......0.4. 119.7 118.3 98.0 +1.2 | +4+22.1 
Fuel and light er rae 108.8 108.8 104.9 0 +3.7 | Fuel and light....... 103.7 103.7r 98.3 0 +5.5 
Housefurnishings ..... TSEC | OLS Ty peelOby 1 0 +25.3 | Housefurnishings....) 140.7] 189.3} 108.1 +1.0 | +30.2 
Sundries 4,5) 44 hen vos 104.9} 104.9] 108.0 0 +1.8 | Sundries............ 106.1} 105.9r) 101.7 +0.2 +4.3 
Weighted Total..... 113.2 113.0 103.5 +0.2 +9.4 Weighted Total....} 118.5 118.2 102.0 +0.3 | +16.2 


Footnotes given on page 95 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1942—Conti 
alte br F ontinued 
e: Toe CONFERENCE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 


Index N 
ae oo Index Numbers Percentage 
Goer a Jan., 1939=100 Changes 
b ITY 
Feb. 1942 | Jan. 1942 | Feb, 1941 eb 1960'| Jan 190K | WOOL ie I te 
Feb, 1942 | Feb. 1942 
Toled Perr tra co iva 
ase ‘oledo " Wilmington, Del. 
Seung oe scikaealar tee arate 100.0 Food. Caves stitastare ents 129.9 130.3 106.0 -0.3 | +22.5 
Clothing pijdee ase | ne ec 99.7 Housing be svesnce sth ls as 103.9 103.9 101.6 0 +2.3 
Fucl ant Rae R lone eis 97.5 Glothing resents. eens. 120.2 118.2 101.1 +1.7 | 418.9 
Sadorande nae eae peli 07.8 99.7 Fuel and light....... 103.1 103.1 98.3 0 +4.9 
Fae Ge ee ee 114.5 100.4 Housefurnishings ... See oc mt) 114.0 98.3 0 +16.0 
SS AN A= 90 : Sundress ca eee 99.5 99.5 99.4 0 +0.1 
ees Weighted Total....} 113.6 113.5 101.9 +0.1 } 411.5 
Wausau, Wis. Tan 
Food 128.6 
SNR cle wighelale Wie ae : 126.3 107.7 Peles Py eloed |) Food.” cee sncan ce ee 126.5 125.8 102.1 +0.6 | +23.9 
Clethn’ athe sigan a, esate ane, 5 ae 102.7 104.9 0 —@21 | Housing). o)...5r ss: 108.6 108.6 107.4 0 £IVt 
Fuel and ight Sere ree 113.2 98.6 +1.9 | +16.9 ] Clothing............ 119.8 117.3 102.4 +2.1] 417.0 
Ho ight........ oe 102.7 97.5 -0.6 +4.7 | Fuel and light....... 109.5 109.5 100.5 0 +9.0 
uewsesene sees . cm 123.4 103.3 0 +19.5 | Housefurnishings....| 122.0 119.4 100.6 +2.2}] +21.3 
SUDGEIOB.. «=e e sees 4.1 103.6 100.7 +0.5 +8.4 | Sundries............ 105.6 105. 8r}| 102.7 +0.3 +2.8 
Weighted Total. .... 114.4 113.3 103.2 +1.0 | +10.9 Weighted Total....| 116.4 115.7 103.1 +0.6 | +12.9 
rRevised aData on rents for Dayton being revised n.a.Not available pPreliminary 


“Ry soht” i ithe : nes i : 
eye oer a is based upon retail prices of $5 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas, and coal or other 


COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1942 
Source: THe ConreRENcE Boarp Percentage Changes 


Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1941 
to to 
Feb. 1942 | Feb. 1942 


Jan. 1942 | Feb. 1941 
to to 
Feb. 1942 | Feb. 1942 


Cirr Cirr 


Anderson, Ind. Lewistown, Pa. 


BOG hills > ba vas wat Pood ee wyacee watonrr +1.0 n.d. 

EEO oes os ne os Housing ssected=s oe 0 n.a 

lothingsst yee cek Clothing ..ssnease te +1.1 n.a 

Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 0 n.a 

Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings....} +1.3 n.a 

Sundriesae! ss estes : ifiP | fe iehbbats by ea eae Giro -0.3 n.a 
tee Weighted Total.... 


Rockford, Ill. 


+ 

—_ 

oO 
OOO eH 00 00 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +4 
Housefurnishings..... .a. | Housefurnishings.... +21 
Sumdries.¢ 6.49 stoa WO WP BUNOTICS a yeeie giochi +2 


fe 
a 
cS) 
oo 


Weighted Total.... 


Saginaw, Mich. 


aero ee ee ae Nee eee. | OOM ai. wreaks ose +24.1 
yon te ree ee Veet On 7 LRLOUSING «151 stale v4.00 01s : +9. 4 
Clothing). xnsae sess Clothingians ce emanar : +14.1 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +6.1 
Housefurnishings Housefurnishings... . +21.5 
Sundries. foe piace ote. .2 Sunaries.; dase ea;+ cor +3.0 


Weighted Total Weighted Total.... 
Joliet, Tll.! Trenton, N. J. 

Pod ane cout aster sta:e'« BGO dipentdanee sate ate +2.5 | +19.7 
RENTER, Se Shade Mousing sata ils ht 0 +12.5 
lothing sere ieee Clothing 201%). +5.0 | +25.1 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 0 +5.4 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings....} +1.7 | +23.8 
SundriesS massac se nee Sundriesine .7.cn « +0.3 +3.9 

Weighted Total..... Weighted Total....J +1.6 | +14.1 


1Includes Lockport and Rockdale 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


ESPITE the numerous agreements which have been 
made by labor and management during recent 
months and the several means for peaceful settlement 
of industrial disputes which have been made available, 
there was a large increase in the number of strikes 
reported in the press during February. These strikes 
are of increasing importance because many plants are 
already working at full capacity and lost time and pro- 
duction cannot be made up. A large number of the 
February strikes involved defense workers in foundries, 
shipyards, metal works, and in the machine tool in- 
dustry. 
In San Pedro, California, 4,700 workers in Beth- 
lehem Steel Company shipyards walked out February 
23, in protest against a ten-hour work day which had 
been inaugurated February 12. They returned to work 
on February 27, after voting to accept the company’s 
plan for two ten-hour shifts instead of three shifts 
totaling twenty-two and one-half hours. 
On the Pacific coast about 17,000 men were idle on 
Washington’s Birthday because an agreement could 


by 10,000 skilled mechanics at the River Rouge plant 
of the Ford Motor Company, work was finally resumed 
on February 12. They were engaged in making machine 
tools which are vitally needed for the production of 
four-motored army bombers. The controversy centered 
on the conduct of one workman and was settled only 
when the union heads persuaded the workers that vic- 
tory depended to a large extent on an uninterrupted 
production schedule. 

The first large work stoppage in the Pittsburgh steel 
area occurred on February 26 when 1,300 CIO workers 
called a strike at the Crucible Steel Company’s Labelle 
plant. The dispute was over seven grievances involving 
100 workmen. After a tentative agreement had been 
made between the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
and company representatives on February 27, full 
operations were resumed on March 2. 

Several companies have been temporarily closed for 
violating priority regulations; others have shut down 
because of lack of materials. Between 200,000 and 
300,000 automobile workers will remain idle until their 


not be reached on the pay rate for the holiday. Nearly factories have been converted to defense work. 
250 small war industry plants were affected, mainly 
in the San Francisco Bay area and at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


After five separate work stoppages within four days 


STRIKES IN JANUARY 


Indications point to a sharp increase in strikes be- 
tween January and February, but preliminary esti- 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN FEBRUARY, 1942! 


Number of 
tcunieitise tk dott i Date Date nrkess 
ganization Affected Location Begun Ended Fecahee 
Manufacturing, Building and Mining 
Almmuton Company, ol Americans poate ee clea ere aie Detroit, Mich. Feb. 15 | Feb. 15 2,000 
Alomimnum, Company of America... anc nete een citlec ae ccene Detroit, Mich. 17 a 800 
Amenean Carand Foundry Company, .c. sau. s esc eee n Madison, Ill. 2 oe 1,500 
almerican Steel Foundries), 1.05526 2. Gicsooone Coenen ee cee Granite City, IIl. 23 24 2,300 
Bethlehem—Fairfield Shipbuilding Company...................0000- Baltimore, Md. 1g 13 6,000 
Bethlehem Steel Company Shipyards...........-....ecccecccescces San Pedro, Cal. 23 27 4,700 
Bethlehem Steel Company Shipyards........<...cc0e+cseeecessesss Hoboken, N. J. 25 Q7 160 
Colombian. Bronze Corporation, wasn anemic anne aetna Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 16a 22 Q15' 
Crucible Steel Company (Labelle Works).............000.ceeeueeee Pittsburgh, Pa. 26 Q7 1,300 
Metro Nub Company .asctepeied. dthatondis aioe ate Ra ae Detroit, Mich. 15 17 60 
onset OOd LA. tcs.cteaisvelaties statcce Seat meatier beaks «Oe New York, N. Y. 16 a 50-86 
Ford Motor Company (River Rouge Plant)....................000. Detroit, Mich. 9 126} 10,000 
Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation (Chickasaw Yards).................. Mobile, Ala. 17 23 800 
Juilliard, A. D. & Co. (New York Mills Corporation). .............. Utica, N. Y. 15 22 2,400 
BULB ONEAIU ES ocx, 0-4 0 viclkbsogsamened x wAy Og Mais hh xh ome Sis ceca oe Portland, Ore. 23 23 500 
IMS CHIMISt Sener cyte ©. aosleh arena aes detenvcaetaariecie ratte ce eee: tere San Anas Bay, Cal. and Seattle, 23 23 | 17,000 
ash. 
Michigan Steel Tube Products Company................00.e0eeeees Detroit, Mich. 4 8 500 
Minneapolis Moline Power Implement Company.................... Minneapolis, Minn. 25 Q5 1,800 
Monarch Aluminum Manufacturing Company...................... Cleveland, Ohio 24 25 140 
Noahnk Shipbiniding Gompanyrawcanveti ts «eines one ee teen Noank, Conn. 17 19 65 
Pennsylvania Transformer Company.cean. ces 01s». sewnenen Pittsburgh, Pa. Q7 sth 350 
Union Electric Company of, Missourts, #. +. sets 5 0 « eee nnn St. Louis, Mo. ea) 24 350 
Miscellaneous 

Hudson Company Bus Owners Association..................0..000. Hudson County, N. J. 9 25 100 
Leamisters, Stockyards, 5 aemnirrtshaurdiaehiiceiive erste arene iran nen Detroit, Mich. 2 é 6 


Incomplete report based on available information published in the press 


| orms aMoulders worked until Feb. 18 
*These six were effective in stopping deliveries to packers RODDALEN bi 


bFive separate stoppages occurred between February 9 and February 12 


a a oo 
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mates released by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that the 155 strikes starting in J anuary 
was the lowest recorded since December, 1940. The 
number of workers involved, 33,000, was the lowest 
since March, 1940. Man days idle during the period 
because of all strikes amounted to 390,000, the smallest 
number since March, 1940, when 387,000 man days 
were lost. 


TURNOVER RatEs 


The rate of accessions for all manufacturing rose 
during December, 1941, after declining steadily for 
five months. It was 4.76 per 100 employees in Decem- 
ber, as compared to 3.91 in November and 4.11 in 
December, 1940. This was considerably below the peak 
of 6.31 in June, 1941, although it was the highest 


December accession rate since the 6.14 level in 1934. 
Total accessions for the year reached 64.51 per 100 
employees, the highest figure recorded since 1933 when 
they were 65.20. 

The separation rate also showed an upward move- 
ment, rising from 3.51 per 100 employees in November 
to 4.71 in December. This brought the separation rate 
to practically the same level as the accession rate, 
showing a net increase in accessions of only 0.05 per 
100 employees. The December rate of 4.71 was the 
highest recorded since January, 1938, when it was 6.08. 
The total number of separations for the year, 46.68, 
was also the highest since the 1938 figure of 49.22. 


M. A. Wertz 
Division of Industrial Economics 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES, AND PRODUCTION 
eCG30N0“3NNeNe60B0n0B037”—o—o?OO?#thO}9ORRMmRY{XySS ee eo SS 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rates per 100 Employees! 
Date Beginning in Period Max Daye ie Separations 
Workers male Denne =100) Quits and Accessions 
Number Involved | (Thousand) Total Miscella- | Discharges | Lay-offs 
(Thousand) ecu 

LOTS aly loyal a 921 289 | 5,352 110 | 75.234} 41.0la| 9.042 | 25.17a | 67.610 
Ee ERR LTE Ci eer te 637 183 | 3,317 90 | 59.65 | 18.64 5.04 | 35.97 | 37.02 
ee nn ain 5 810 342 | 6,898 74 | 48.38 | 11.39 2.72 | 34.27 | 36.59 
RC ce ese cee 841 324 | 10,502 57 | 51.98 8.34 1.96 | 41.68 | 39.82 
SESE, AES. ET CUISES.. oo. ek 1,695 | 1,168 | 16,872 68 | 45.38 | 10.66 2.49 | 32.93 | 65.20 
7 SE en. ee 1,856 | 1,467 | 19,592 74 | 49.17 | 10.67 2.94 | 36.26 | 56.91 
(A oO ah em aie aa 2.014 | 1,117 | 15,456 87 | 42.74 | 10.37 2.99 | 30.08 | 50.05 
pe ee ee cn ee) 2,179 789 | 13,902 104 | 40.35 | 13.02 2.63 | 24.70 | 52.16 
7) SS OPES SanG SESE Ge ee 4.740 | 1,861 | 28,495 113 | 53.11 | 14.97 238 | 35.76 | 42.59 
FEE Ned hen ctscawnntinc sey x 2,772 688 | 9,148 87 | 49.92 7.46 1.29 | 40.47 | 46.16 
Onis SP Aplin aiaiihala eae aD 2,613 | 1,171 | 17,812 108 | $7.71 9.52 1.52 | 26.67 | 48.85 
CTO” CECA Y Sai er ine ee 2.508 577 | 6,701 124 | 40.20 | 12.48 1.80 | 25.92 | 52.68 
PASSE GANS hurtin. SWsi ded nd PIS. 4.158 | 2,362 | 22.890 161 | 46.68 | 27.78 3.04 | 15.86 | 64.51 
RO crs. 128 Q7 247 118 3.43 0.74 0.14 2.55 3.74 

ae ee aceon Re ahaa ASIA 17 30 290 14 | 3.56 | 0.73 | 0.16 | 2.67 | 2.98 
i ee, bel Seon iurstiocks « x yews 178 22 387 112 3.46 0.78 0.15 2.53 2.94 
Hollie Om Giamatti arn 228 39 442 112 3.66 0.84 0.18 2.69 3.05 

1 jan oy a al ea 239 53 666 117 3.78 0.87 0.18 2.78 3.36 
ee Ee) ee 214 39 484 122 3.36 0.90 0.14 2.32 4.76 

Fach Ear nate, lee Sata A eee 244 63 586 120 3.35 0.96 0.14 2.95 4.77 
Zk ble ee ieee 231 61 706 125 44) oc:8500i/ |p Ay Stiebl asOl ete aties? 1h Loves 

BE OMDEr Mahe de 4 tine anis coves - 253 65 781 133 | 3.92 1.58 | 0.16 1.48 | 6.21 

PE ES J ae ee ee 267 72 915 138 3.93 1.51 0.19 1.53 5.52 

Pe ernber Pies ans enced ewes cus: 207 62 740 139 3.06 1.28 0.18 1.60 4.65 

Die eRe Ogi ss baie casieans ys > 147 43 458 140 3.16 eae 0.16 1.86 4.11 

92 663 139 3.41 1.62 0.18 1.61 5.54 

ee oe ere 58 70 | 1,180 144 | 3.15 1.76 | 0.19 | 1.20 | 4.92 
Sea rock Ree ean i A 338 116 | 1,554 149 | $3.40 | 2,18| 0.91 1.06 5.62 
TESST Sele Oy Ge ie et hee 395 611 | 7,106 153 3.89 2.45 0.95 1.19 6.04 

te RR oe eS 450 325 2,183 160 3.86 2.54 0.24 1.08 5.95 

pe eeee eee ee ES 340 141 | 1,469 165 3.71 2.42 0.26 1.03 6.31 
re te 413 140 | 1,305 164 4.24 2.55 0.29 1.40 6.00 
DTM ne lO od-de ae OO BOOB UNOO: a DISEDIOMa as ars ‘eo is 

[aL es Ge See gO CaP U Ee nan ral 430 208 | 1,756 167 4.14 

ie 1 eae 423 290 | 1,885 172 4.53 3.06 0.31 1.16 5.16 
Septem bert. cinj. 2s + <ie-eyaieeiniese nic wvieseins ae ca pots ee is yh nice cbs nee 
ese iin 8 USS he SH Oe CE OnE Ocoee ee er ad ste mat as en 144 Sat 
Ge a iain neg 175 35 500 170 4.71 2.97 0.29 2.15 4.76 
NOADN SAD Any:D en ceieiactsliererdisie wtheles erwele iene 155 33 390 172 n.a n.a n.a n.d n.@. 


i Mots 
NOTE—For back figures see The Conference Board Economic Record, eos p 


duction data are averages of monthly figures. aJune to December 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 2Federal Reserve annual pro- 


n.a.Not available rRevised 
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Employment and Unemployment 


ANUARY, 1942, found unemployment at its high- 
est level since the spring of last year. In addition 
to the normal seasonal curtailment in construction 
and in retail and wholesale trade, a growing volume 
of “priority unemployment” became clearly evident. 
Together with the normal seasonal reductions, these 
war dislocations raised unemployment in January to 
4,150,000, the highest total since April, 1941. This 
was fully a million above the number without jobs in 
December and almost 2.5 million above the unemploy- 
ment total for October. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, JANUARY, 1942 
In Thousands 


Joanary 1941 


Distribution of Labor Force 


Novem- | Decem- 
1940 1941 Ad = 


Total unemployment. ...| 10,765 | 8,026 | 2,793 | 3,146 
Total employment (in- 


cluding armed forces). .| 43,333 | 46,556 | 52,155 | 51,841 


Agriculture. dur. A anata. 8,781 | 8,782 | 9,349 | 8,665 
Forestry and fishing. .... 190 197 209 202 
Total industry.......... 15,964 | 18,053 | 20,805 | 20,507 
Extraction of minerals. . 760 759 806 805 
Manufacturing.........| 11,028 | 12,053 | 18,890 | 13,821 
Construction........... 1,347 | 2,321 | 2,798 | 2,602 
Transportation......... 1,892 | 1,950 | 2,269 |} 2,238 
Public Utilities......... 938 969 | 1,042 | 1,041 
Trade, distribution and 
finance..............| 7,480 | 7,558 | 8,047 | 8,408 
Service industries (includ- 
ing armed forces)...... 9,981 | 10,947 | 12,585 | 12,888 


Miscellaneous industries. 937 | 1,024 | 1,161] 1,171 
Emergency employment? 
WPA, CCC, and NYA 
(out-of-school).......... 2,904 | 2,683 | 1,602 | 1,463 
Preliminary 
2Not included in employment total 


January Trends 


The sharpest seasonal reduction in employment oc- 
curred in trade and distribution, with store staffs scaled 
down by more than 600,000 following the holiday 
season. Temporary lay-offs resulting from conversion 
and retooling for war production were most prominent 
in the basic industry group. In manufacturing, employ- 
ment was reduced from 13,821,000 in December to 
13,658,000 in January. The decrease of 163,000 in the 
number of manufacturing payrolls was almost three 
times larger than that for the corresponding months 
of a year ago. Similarly, the reduction in transporta- 
tion employment was fully twice as large as a year 
ago. Unfavorable weather and the completion of cur- 
rent projects resulted in the curtailment of the number 
engaged on construction by 266,000 compared with 
120,000 a year ago. 

Despite these dislocations there were only half as 


many persons without jobs as in January, 1941. The 
number of unemployed a year ago was slightly above 
8 million, and well above 10 million in January, 1940. 
Excluding agriculture and the armed forces, there were 
approximately 2.8 million more persons employed than 
at the start of 1941. Of these about 2 million have 
found employment in the basic industry group. Fully 
1.6 million had been taken on in manufacturing plants, 
while 233,000 were added in transportation and 70,000 
in public utilities. 


“Priority Unemployment” 

Estimates of the number of persons laid off in January 
because of conversion or curtailment range from 300,000 
to 500,000. A sample survey by the WPA indicated 
that the number of persons with jobs, but not actually 
at work, had increased from 500,000 in December to 
one million in January. Some of these were not at 
work because of illness, unfavorable weather conditions, 
and so on, but much of the increase is directly attrib- 
utable to the impact of conversion. Lay-offs were 
heaviest in automobile plants and related metal refining 
and metal-fabricating establishments. 


Unemployment insurance benefits, which had already 
begun to turn upward in December, were increased 
sharply in January. The various unemployment com- 
pensation agencies paid out $41 million in benefits 
covering 4.5 million man weeks of unemployment. 
Almost one million workers received benefits in January, 
or about two-thirds more than in December. In 
Michigan, benefit payments were more than tripled, 
and there were also marked increases in payments as 
a result of war dislocations in Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Ohio and New Jersey. According to the Social Security 
Board the number of initial claims for benefits rose 
6% over December to 1.1 million, “indicating that 


benefits would probably continue at a high level during 
February.” 


Agriculture 

Employment in agriculture rose by 275,000 in Janu- 
ary. Most of this increase came in the number of 
hired workers, whose employment was the greatest for 
the month since 1930. The Farm Labor Report of the 
Department of Agriculture attributes this rise to a 
widespread movement by farmers to get hired hands 
early in the hope of keeping them as the labor supply 
dwindles. Field reports indicate that more persons 
below and above draft ages are being hired for farm 
work than at any time during the past two decades. 


~ M. R. GarnssrucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Wage-Increase Announcements, February 1 to February 28' 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Com: A t of N 
rey asin fuertass | Ateated elie 
Aluminum Company of America.............. oe N.C. and Alcoa, 17¢/hr. 19,000 | To aluminum workers 
: : Gh 
Bellanca Aircraft Corporation................ Wilmington, Del. 10¢/hr. 450 | To aircraft workers. Retroactive to Jan. 1; 


new minimum wage after 90-day probation. 
Men, 75¢/hr.; women, 70¢/hr. 


re Roig Division—Bendix Aviation] South Bend, Ind. 516 ¢/hr. To incentive workers 
SEO seen - eae workers 
r o tool and experimental workers 
Saar s are Wampany ee. Set as ee Lowell, Mass. 10% 5% effective April 6 and 5% effective May 18 
GO DIARCHS COMPADY vias. chives onenseter vx Canton, O. 6% To retail employees Z 
Sc pee . Sitio cl beter Scranton, Pa. 114% To dress workers on piece-work basis 
idgeport Brass Company.................. Bridgeport, Conn. 6¢/hr. ceded to Jan. 3. New minimum hiring 
j ie : rates: en, 71 -> women, ; 
Builders Association of Niagara Falls.......... Niagara Falls, N. Y. 17¢/hr. Construction Hidde coos 
ESUUSE OMI, NOs ceria cre sf ig b Aa cnm cess Springfield, Mass. 10% To piece workers 
$2/wk To weekly workers 
New minimum wage scale: Beginners, 
$16/wk.; increase to $17/wk. at end of 
6 mos. and $18/wk. at end of 1 yr. 
Chapman Valve Company................... Springfield, Mass. 5¢/hr. To all production workers 
Chase Brass & Copper Company.............. Waterbury, Conn. 6¢/hr. To hourly and piece workers 
Cleveland Punch and Shear Works Co......... Cleveland, O. 10¢/hr. Supplements increases totaling 15¢/hr. 
< % granted last year 
Consolidated Edison System................. INGwWLYOnIIN: Yar | Sedacane Will total about $3,750,000 per yr. 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company............. Naugatuck, Conn. 6¢/hr. 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation............... Binghamton, Endicott, 10% To shoe workers and tanners. Supplements 
Johnson City and increases totaling 15% since Nov. 1940 
Owego, N. Y. 
General Steel Castings Corporation........... Granite City, Mo. 13¢/hr. To welders 
Gondert and Lienesch Box Company.......... Dayton, O. 5¢/hr. To box workers 
Hecker Products Corporation................. Buffalo, N. Y. 534 ¢/hr. To milling workers. New basic pay: Men, 
80¢/hr.; women, 5014¢/hr. 
Jewell Alloy & Malleable Company........... Buffalo, N. Y. 5¢/hr. To straight time workers 
124% To piece workers 
Pano VIBtiod Devices, ENG)... ....5..065sss05s Binghamton, N. Y. 10% To factory workers 
Minami Lransit Company tec cas oi) ee a's Miami, Fla. 10¢/hr. To bus drivers 
Moline Foundry Machine Company........... Davenport, Ia. 5¢ to 15¢/hr. 
BcloUlOcvenyoCOMpPaNy ee. . cia ce wee ee Cadiz, O. 10% To all employees 
Scovill Manufacturing Company.............. Waterbury, Conn. 6¢/hr. To hourly and piece workers. New minimum 
wages: Men, 70¢/hr.; women, 58¢/hr. 
edttle PYANSil SYStEIM. ec. cee co np-minle ces t5 Seattle, Wash. $14/mo. Trolley and bus operators raised to $175/mo. 
Sharncy MICm tenn Ore ee ae es coer ee eh Buffalo, N. Y. 10% To cut-glass workers 
Springfield Street Railway Company.......... Springfield, Mass. 6¢/hr. To bus operators 
8¢/hr To bus mechanics 
New minimum rates for operators: 78¢/hbr. 
for first 3 mos.; 83¢/hr. for next 9 mos. 
Sullivans-Smythfield Company.............-. Philadelphia, Pa. 10% To wholesale dry goods employees 
Turney—Radiator Company...............--- Rome, N. Y. 5¢/hr. To brass workers 
United States Envelope Company............. Springfield, Mass. 5% To all employees 
Van Norman Machine Tool Company.........} Springfield, Mass. 10¢/hr. To factory employees. Supplements two 
1941 increases, totaling about 10¢/hr. Re- 
troactive to January 1 
Waterbury Buckle Company...............-- Waterbury, Conn. 6¢/hr. To factory workers 
Wihite: Wistor Company. cic. css sce so fee 8 Cleveland, O. 7¢/hr. o ‘ 
Wilcox Crittenden Company...............-- Middletown, Conn. 5% To factory workers. Individual pay adjust- 
ments for office workers 
(SME eae Oe sth ean a each Philadelphia, Pa. 10¢/hr. Toall foundry workers. New minimum: Com- 
Bee eeatienenes hes. 4 #/ mon laborers, 68¢/hr.; molders, $1.16!4/hr. 
in ae Se, ee Ser ree Stamford, Conn. $2/day Effective Mar. 1. New rate, $12/day 
Waterfront Employer’s Association............ San ene ee Sees te ean cee hale ae 
ildi ioe oe ‘o building service workers. New nr 
ASHeBuildiigse mene eee eee ela teres oes eels New York, C rates range from $27.60/wk. to $81.08/wk. 
15 Steamship Companies...............-..-..| Atlantic Coast $26/mo. avg. To radio operators. New rates: Freighters, 


$172.50/mo.; Class B passenger ships, $168 
to $204/mo.; Class C passenger ships, $165 
to $198/mo. 


1[ncludes salary-increase announcements. 
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on 
Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations, 
February 1 to February 28 


February 


1 


11 


14 


Rise in Collective Bargaining—NLRB reports that in 
1941 more than a million workers sought the Board’s 
assistance in determining collective bargaining agency. 
Of nearly 750,000 valid votes cast, 70%, a new high, 
were cast for nationally affiliated unions. 


Union Growth in Great Britain—British Minister of 
Labour reports that at end of 1940 total membership of 
trade unions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
was 6,542,000, which represented a growth of about 
5% during the year. 


Federal Civilian Jobs Increase—Civilian employment in 
United States executive branch increased to 1,487,925 
on September 30, 1941, a gain of almost 9% during the 
quarter. The War Department alone added 77,672. 


Auto Union Asks $1.00 a Day—UAW-CIO announces 
that it will ask for wage increases of $1.00 a day and a 
union shop in the negotiations with General Motors 
Corporation. 

Steel Deadlock Goes to War Labor Board—The case of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee’s negotiations with 
independent steel companies, on which agreement was 
not reached in negotiations, is submitted to the War 
Labor Board. The main demands include a general 
wage increase of $1.00 a day and union security. 


Union Members Oppose Check-off—Gallup Poll survey, 
conducted among a thousand labor leaders in 82 indus- 
trial centers and among a cross-section of union rank 
and file in same areas, shows only 46% of union leaders 
and 29% of union members in favor of the check-off. 


Workers Provide Transportation—20 factory workers 
employed by J. I. Case Company at Rockford, Illinois, 
purchased former school bus to provide transportation 
to and from work. Employees have applied for a state 
charter to operate bus and two for chauffeur’s licenses. 


Labor Board Stresses ““No Stoppage’’—In its first decision 
National War Labor Board insists that work must con- 
tinue while differences of opinion are ironed out. Deci- 
sion involved the Federated Fishing Boats of New 
England and New York, Inc., and the Atlantic Fisher- 
men’s Union, AFL. 

Postwar Employee Reserve Created—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company establishes a special 
separation reserve fund to assist employees who might 
be furloughed during the change from war production 
to normal operation. Company will place in reserve 
fund 14 of 1% of its payroll each month. 


AFL Fawors Cost of Living Adjustments—AFL proposes 
that wages be tied to living costs in order to maintain 
present living standards for the duration of the war. 
According to proposal, wages would be readjusted each 
month to conform to changes in the Department of 
Labor cost of living index. 


February 

16 Third Draft Registration—The third registration for 
selective service is completed with the enrolment of 
an estimated nine million men between ages 20 and 44. 


17 CIO Asks Deferments—CIO national headquarters reports 
asking deferment for union leaders in key positions on 
the ground that a man conducting collective bargaining 
has the same importance as a man working on a machine, 
and, therefore, deserves deferment. 

Labor Corruption Inquiry Ordered—Governor Lehman of 
New York orders sweeping investigation of charges of 
corruption and kick-backs by union officials on the 
complaint of a committee of 23 members of the Hod- 
carriers and Common Laborers Union of America, AFL. 

AFL Fights Discrimination—AFL headquarters pledges 
that the charter of a union in New Jersey would be 
suspended if the union persisted in barring Negroes 
from employment. 


18 NWLZB Not Policy-Forming Body—William M. Leiserson 
of NLRB in address holds that War Labor Board is not 
properly a policy-forming authority and that national 
policies on closed-shop issue and wage increases should 
be established by the President or by Congress. 


19 Increased Federal Aid Disapproved—The House Ways 
and Means Committee kills the Doughton Bill authox- 
izing expenditure of $300,000,000 to supplement unem- 
ployment compensation for workers temporarily jobless 
by reason of government orders. 


21 Henderson Opposes Wage Increases—Speaking before 
National Farm Institute, Price Administrator Hender- 
son opposes any general wage increase or increase in 
price of farm products much above parity. 

NWLB Denies Wage Increase and Closed Shop—In 
unanimous decision, War Labor Board, in Phelps Dodge 
case, denies wage increase of $1.00 a day on ground that 
it would disturb a stable local wage situation and also 
refuses to grant closed shop, indicating that an authori- 
tative national policy on this matter may be established 
in near future. 


27 40-Hour Week Sustained—By a vote of 226 to 62, the 
House defeats Smith Amendment to second war powers 
bill which would have removed from 17 federal statutes 
the requirement to pay time and a half after 40 hours’ 
work. The vote reversed a trend that seemed apparent 
during the preceding day’s debate. 

Wage Issue Referred Back to Company—The issue between 
UAW-CIO and General Motors Corporation regarding 
extra compensation for work on Sundays and holidays 
is referred back by the War Labor Board for settlement 
under terms of an existing contract which, while requir- 
ing payment of double time for Sundays and holidays, 


has a grievance machinery clause finally leading to 
arbitration. 


